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It is with great pleasure I am able 
to report that a tolerably direct com- 
munication is now open between 
the Sandwich Islands and the Unit- 
ed States. Letters and papers are 
now, upon an average, sixty days 
en route each way. Although no 
line of steam or sailing vessels 
has been established between the 
Islands and San Francisco, yet so 
many transient vessels are going 
and coming, that we get our mails 
quite regularly. As yet no mail 
arrangements have been formed 
between this and the United States 
government. We expect that every- 
thing will come along in due order ; 
as it is, however, we are saved an 
Island postage. Our merchants 
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are very accommodating, especially 
the house of Messrs. J. H. Williams 
& Co. The trade between the 
Islands and California is constantly 
upon the increase. ‘The effect has 
been to raise the price upon all 
kinds of Island produce, from 100 
to 1,000 per cent; indeed the open- 
ing of the California vegetable 
market has actually drained our 
Island market of some kinds of 
vegetables. Irish potatoes, for ex- 
ample, which formerly sold for $2 
or $3 per barrel, cannot now be 
obtained at less than from $7 to $10 
in the mountains, six or eight miles 
from the landing. There was re- 
cently a “potato fleet”’ of more than 
twenty vessels at the Island of 
Maui. Formerly the Sandwich 
Islanders directed their energies to 
the raising of produce for the whale 
ships, but now that whale ships 
have partially left the Islands, the 
California market. is open for all 
that can be raised and will not 
perish during a thirty days’ voyage. 
Your patience, and that of your — 
readers, would fail were I to des- 
cribe all the effects which the open- 
ing of the mines in California has 
had, and will be likely to have, upon 
the character and destiny of this 
group of Islands. Jt has already 
nearly doubled the white, and con- 
siderably diminished the aborigi- 
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nal population. Butcomparatively 
few of the’ Sandwich Islanders 
ever return, of those who go to sea 
or to California. I write with a 
knowledge of facts before me, 
when I state that"probably no na- 
tion on the globe has furnished, im 
proportion to its population, the 
same number of sailors! At pre- 
sent there is a great call for native 
seamen to work vessels bound to 
China and the East Indies. The 
authorities are unwilling the na- 
tives should ship so long as there 
are foreign seamen in port. Strange 
to say, although our harbor contains 
more than a score of vessels, yet 
we have scarcely ascore ot foreign 
seamen to man these vessels. As 
you are aware hundreds of ves- 
sels are now lying in San Francisco 
Bay, unable to obtain seamen. A 
late No. of the “Alto California,” 
reports the list of 503 at San Fran- 
cisco, besides over one hundred at 
Stockton, Sacramento City, and 
other .towns up the rivers. A 
portion of these vessels find their 
way to the Islands. Some large 
vessels of 6 and 700 tons, will run 
down to the Islands with perhaps 
four or five sailors, and one or two 
officers. These seamen, however, 
will receive from $100 to $200 for 
the “run” of twelve or fifteen days 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. 
Some of the vessels here obtain en- 
tirely native crews. The masters 
of the vessels are obliged to come 
under bonds for $100 for every 
man, to return them to the Islands, 
or otherwise account for them. It 
is, however, a merely nominal affair, 
for I have never heard of an in- 
stance wherein the master or his 
bondsman were obliged to pay the 
forfeiture. 

In speaking of the influence of 
the California movement upon the 
Islands, I would allude to the in- 
creased value of lands throughout 
the Island. The value, per acre, 
has advanced at least 100 per cent, 
during the last twelve months; 
whereas, in Honolulu and Lahaina, 
I presume the value of landed pro- 
perty has risen from 100 to 1,000 
Per cent. A late movement on the 
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part of the native government, is 
highly calculated to make the price 
of Jands advance still higher. I re- 
fer to an act of the legislature, which 
was published about ten days ago, 
by which any foreigner can obtain 
a fee simple title to land without 
taking the “Oath of Allegiance#? 
Hitherto this obstacle has been 
exceedingly great. It is not every 
one who was desirous of settling 
upon the Island, that was willing 
to renounce allegiance to the gov- . 
ernment of the United States, or of 
England; hence a system of leas- 
ing lands, for twenty and fifty years, 
was resorted to, which hasnot been 
satisfactory to foreigners. Per- 
sons who came to settle, especially 
Americans, were anxious to own 
the lands upon which they made 
improvements. The new arrange- 
ments will hold out stronger in- 
ducements to foreign capitalists to 
invest their funds in-lands at the 
Islands, although, even now, there 
is much difficulty in obtaining 
lands. This difficulty arises from the 
peculiar tenure by which lands are 
held by the aboriginal population. 
It may be said that the principal 
part of the lands on this Island, 
are in the hands of less than one 
hundred chiefs, still when these 
large land-holders dispose of a tract 
of land, it is with the understand- 
ing that the common natives living 
upon the soilare not to be dispossess- 
ed without receiving a fair compen- 
sation for the rights which they pos- 
sess, hence the extreme difficulty 
attending the purchase of most of 
the lands. At present there exists 
a “Land Commission,” for the set- 
tlement of land-claims, but it will 
be along time, before it can hear 
the testimony and decide upon the 
merits of more than thirteen thou- 
sand distinct landclaims which have 
been entered. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the agricultural resources of the 
Island are now being developed far 
more rapidly than at any former 
period. Although igg'is hardly 
known what the Islagids are capa- 
ble of producing profitably, as staple 
articles of export, yet, undoubtedly 
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sugar and coffee will form a proper 
proportion. Our Sugar Planters 
are now obtaining exceedingly high 
prices for their crops. Sugars 
which formerly sold for four and 
five cents per pound, now -com- 
mand «a ready sale at ten and 
‘twelve cents. The same is equally 
true in regard to coffee. With the 
increase of foreign trade, the de- 
mand has arisen for comfortable 
dwellings, superior to the simple 
grass huts of the natives. During 
the last few months the appear- 
ance of Honolulu, has entirely 
changed. Wooden houses, are in 
every quarter of the town taking 
place of the native habitations just 
referred to. The government has 
just erected a large tliree-story 
Custom House, of coral stone, 
and a large Market House is now 
in process of completion which 
will prove a real ornament to the 
town. The government is also 
engaged in the construction of an 
Aqueduct for the supply of water 
to the shipping. The pipes are 
now being laid down. A fine and 
handsomely constructed reservoir 
has been built about one mile out 
of town. To carry forward these 
various works of internal improve- 
ment, the government devotes a 
supply of about $40,000 that re- 
mained in the National Treasury, 
after successfully conducting the 
affairs of the government, during 
the twelve months ending about 
the first of last April. 

I have already referred to the in- 
fluence of the California move- 
ment upon the Islands; it remains 
for me to remark upon that influ- 
ence as it is felt indirectly, but pow- 
erfully. At present the Islands are 
not receiving all their emigrants 
from the United States, via Califor- 
nia. ‘The report of the gold mines, 
no sooner reaches the British Colo- 
nies of New Zealand, New South 
Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, than it 
creates a general movement. The 
scenes which have been enacted in 
the United4States, in reference to 
embarking for California, have been 
re-enacted throughout the British 
Colonies, to which I have now re- 
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sels touch at our ports, and as not a 
few of those who started for the 
mines, have concluded that they 
and their families would be far bet- 
ter off at. Honolula, and in other 


parts of the Islands, it is quite im- 


possible to tell just how many have 


thus concluded to remain, but the 
number is considerable. Many of 
these have brought their houses 
with them, and are now engaged in 
putting them up. Thus it appears 
that the two branches of the Anglo 
Saxon race, meet on Hawaiian soil. 
One portion finds its way hither 
over the Isthmus and dround Cape 
Horn, while the other comes via 
the Cape of Good Hope and New 
Holland. Let the streams continue 
to flow for one or two generations 
in these two channels which have 
been opened, and our hills and val- 
leys must inevitably be inhabited 
by another race. 

At this point I eannot refrain 
from alluding to the immense 
advantage which must accrue to 
succeeding generations on these 
shores, from the fact that the Pro- 
testant Mission was here establish- 
ed long before this mighty comme- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 
The landing of American Mission- 
aries on Hawaiian shores, will, in 
after generations, be referred to in 
history, in the same manner as we 
now refer to the landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

The introduction of Christianity 
and civilization at the Sandwich 
Islands, is deserving of a promi- 
nent place, in speaking of the great 
events in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. I frankly acknow- 
ledge that it isa subject which I 
delight to contemplate, because, in 
it, lean distinctly trace the lead- 
ings and directions of Divine Provi- 
dence. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Oregon, by Missionaries 
of the American Board, and Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, is kindred 
in its nature. How vastly impor- 
tant to man with Christian Sol- 
diers these out-posts in anticipa- 
tion of that army of occupation, of 
an hundred thousand strong, which 
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has within the last eighteen months 
established its quarters around the 
Bay of San Francisco. Surely 
this is no time for the Christian qui- 
etly to fold his arms, and conclude 
that nothing is to be done in Zion’s 
cause. 

God is at work, and He will not 
fail to raise up the proper agents to 
carry forward his stupendous de- 
signs, in regard to the publication 
of the everlasting gospel, for I do 
verily suppose that the mighty 
changes which are now taking 
place in such rapid succession, 
will all be made finally to appear as 
parts of the grand scheme of hu- 
man Redemption. No person, me- 
thinks, can soberly contemplate 
these changes, and reflect upon 
God’s unseen agency in directing 
the complicated volitions and plans 
of our world’s teeming population, 
without exclaiming, in language 
similar to that of the great apostle, 
“Oh! the depth of the riches, both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God; how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out.” “His ways” cannot, of 
course, be all of them discovered by 
poor and short-sighted worms of 
the dust; but still, with the volume 
of inspiration before us, and a tol- 
erable knowledge of the world’s 
history, together with an acquaint- 
ance with the present condition of 
the earth’s numerous population, I 
do believe it to be our privilege not 
to live entirely in the dark respect- 
ing the work which God is now 
perfecting through the agency of 
his church. I will not pursue this 
subject so as to weary the patience 
of the readers of the Magazine, 
but it is my firm belief that Chris- 
tians will labor more faithfully 
and contribute more cheerfully, to 
promote the benevolent enterprizes 
of the age, in just the proportion 
that they endeavour to form correct 
and enlarged views of God’s plans 
respecting the conversion of all 
parts of the world. 

Many years ago, I can well re- 
collect, that Christians in America 
thought it a vain and visionary 
undertaking to send missionaries, 


at seemingly great expense, to the 
remote Islands of the Pacific. 
They would not have reasoned thus 
could they have raised the curtain 
concealing the future from their 
view. 


The operations of the Am. Sea. 
F. Society I regard as contributing 
their due share in harmoniously 
carrying forward the good and 
great work of making known the 
everlasting gospel to all the world. 
In a brief report which I have just 
read of your last Anniversary, in 
May, I rejoice to see it stated that 
the Society’s operations have been 
somewhat enlarged. I hope that. 
during the current year they will 
become still more enlarged. From 
the post of observation which I am 
permitted to occupy I can discern 
points where “ Bethels” ought im- 
mediately to be erected, and Chap- 
lains to be stationed. First and 
foremost, San Francisco, needs an 
able and efficient Chaplain. In a 
harbor, containing a fleet of 500 
sail of vessels, there are more than 
ship-masters enough, to fill a mod- 
erate sized Chapel. Callao, in 
Peru, needs another Chaplain. But 
one Chaplain is not enough for 
California. At Sacramento City is 
a noble field of usefulness for a 
Bethel Preacher. Another would 
find work enough at Stockton.— 
Portland, in Oregon, needs a good 
Chaplain, But where are the men, 
and the means? Would not both be 
forthcoming if the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society should move 
to the accomplishment of the under- 
taking? The Friends of the Sailor 
in Philadelphia, moved to the eree- 
tion of a new Floating Bethel, and 
God was preparing a Preacher to 
occupy it among the Lieutenants 
of the U. S. Navy! Perhaps if our 
Society should this year resolve to 
establish some four or five new 
Chaplaincies, the means and the 
men would be forthcoming ! 


But I have protracted my remark 
much beyond my design, and will 
here close, not, however, without 
earnestly beseeching the readers of 
the “Sailor’s Magazine” to re- 
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double their efforts in behalf of 
“those who go down to the sea in 


ships.” 
S. C. Damon. 

Honolulu, 22d July, 1850. 

eae 
Report of a Bethel Missionary on 
the Chenango Canal. 

I commenced my labors at Bing- 
hampton, on the Chenango Canal, 
the latter part of July. There 
seems to be little call for the la- 
bors of a Bethel Missionary. The 
completion of the N. Y.and E. R.R 
has taken so much business from 
the canal, that] do not think that 
over two boats per day, on an average 
(aside from the Packet) arrive at 
Binghampton. Yet nearly all that 
belong to the villages for thirty or 
forty miles up the eanal, come down 
to that place almest every trip. 
Besides this a large proportion of 
the boatmen on this canal reside at 
Binghampton, and _ have families 
there. While their boats are lying 
at Binghampton they are either 
busily engaged in loading and un- 
loading, or at their dwellings, render- 
ing it somewhat difficult to find 
them at leasure. But your mission- 
ary found no excuse for idleness in 
this state of things. About the 
depot, in the groceries and grogshops 
along the canal, in the Bowling Sa- 
loon and Taverns of the place, and 
especially in the clusters of Irish hurts 
about Binghampton, I found enough 
and more than enough to do, and 
which the interest of very many per- 
ishing souls demand imperatively of 
Christains that they see DONE. 
entered upon this work with many 


misgivings as to the prospect of the’ 


least success. A brief survey dis- 
covered to me in those for whom I 
was to labor, a class to whose 
minds the thought that they must 
soon die, and that a speedy judg- 
ment and a long eternity await- 
ed them, were entirely strange and 
unheard of. or these souls I was 
to labor, was to strive te turn their 
attention, all absorbed in the world 
without to their own souls within— 
was to persuade them if possible to 
cease acting for the present merely, 


and begin to act for the eternal 
future. Their apparent indifference, 
together with my youth and inex- 
perience and the responsibility of the 
work, made me feel as though I was 
less than nothing, and impelled me to 
exclaim, with one of old, “ Oh, Lord 
God! behold, J cannot speak ; for I 
am a child.” But the work was be- 
fore me ; duty was plain; so commit- 
ting myself and the result of my la- 
bors to God, I took my bundle of 
tracts and commenced my seemingly 
most difficult task. But the lion in 
the way proved to be chained. The 
path opened so easily before me as 
to excite my wonder that what seem- 
ed so hard should really be so easy. 
In the low cabin of one of the first 
boats I visited, I found a woman 
already past the meridian of life, who 
to the question “ Have you a hope 
in Jesus Christ 7” returned a negative 
answer, but expressed the hope that 
she should yet secure an interest in 
him. I strove to impress upon her 
miod the importance of an immediate 
submission to God. As I pointed 
her back to her past experience, to 
the strivings of the Spirit with her, 
to her once tender feelings keenly 
susceptible of deep impressions 
from Gospel truth, to the fact that 
the power of that truth was almost 
daily growing less and less to arouse 
her feelings, and yet she must be 
converted through the same truth 
which she had so often and so suc- 
cessfully resisted and rejected, or be 
forever lost—and then appealed to 
her sense of the danger lest she 
should be numbered among those 
who being often reproved and harden 
their necks shall be suddenly de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy. 
As I urged these truths upon her, 
the deep-drawn sigh and the rapidly 
falling tears told that I was not labor- 
ing alone. The spirit of God was 
giving point and edge to the sharp 
sword of truth. I left her with the 
consciousness of having done my 
duty (though in weakness,) and 
with a great accession of courageto 
labor for others. Many cases of 
this kind occured to show that the 


_boatmen are accessible, and suscep- 
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tible of deep impressions, from the 
truth, if it be faithfully urged upon 
them. Nor were there wanting 
cases of devoted, personal piety 
among them. One female told me 
that she found it easier to live a 
Christain life on the cana} than in any 
other place. She said that the oaths 
she heard, and the wickedness she 
witnessed, reminded her of her own 
duty and led her to pray for strength 
to discharge it faithfally. To such 
the privilege of meeting a mission- 
ary to aid and encourage and sym- 
pathize with them, converts their 
cabins into ‘‘ Bethels,’’ and gives 
them new courage to be faithful in 
the Christain warfare. 


On account of the fewness in num- 
ber of the boatmen where I labored 
{ could not meet them in companies, 
and hold prayer meetings among 
them, consequently I had to depend 
entirely on personal conversation 
with them. J had intended to hold 
meetings for them in the open air on 
Sabbath afternoons, but was prevent- 
ed by sickness on the first three 
Sabbaths of the short time I was 
engaged in the work. After this, on 
account of the absence or ill health 
of all the ministers of Binghampton, 
except one, I found it impossible to 
obtain help sufficient to sustain them. 

After visiting all the boatman I 
could find in the morning, according 
to the directions I had “received, 1 


went out among the Sahaltsante of 


the Village, distributing tracts and 
conversing with individuals upon 
their eternal interests, whenever an 
opportunity offered. I spent a con- 
siderable portion of time among the 
Irish, of whom there is a large num- 
ber in Binghampton. In conversa- 
tion with them I generally avoided 
all mention of their church, or if they 
introdaced it, I endeavored to speak 
of it in such a manner as not to 
needlessly excite their prejudices 
against the truth. My great effort 
was to impress upon their minds the 


great truth that without a change of 


heart, a thorough repentance for, 
and a practical forsaking of sin, they 
could not besaved. In general they 
readily received my tracts, and would 
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pour forth a perfect volley of Irish 
thanks in return, together with prom- 
ises to read them. Many would drop 


their work and begin to read before 


T left them, and in one instance I 
remained and heard one of them read 
a tract of four pages entirely through. 

This man, though a common laborer 
and living ina miserable hut, showed 
a degree of intelligence that surpris- 
ed me. He quoted readily and with 
great accuracy many passages from 
both the Old and New Testaments. 
Some of the Irish however refused 
my tracts, saying that they would do 
them no good because “they did not 
believe in that creed.” The spirit of 
inquiry is evidently increasing among 
these deluded devotees of Rome, at 
Binghampton. To feed and encour- 
courage this spirit by furnishing them 
with religious tracts and books is the 
surest way of enlightening them. It 
is diffieult to avoid falling into con- 
troversy by answering their objec- 
tions in personal conversation, and 
thus awakening their prejudices and 
closing their ears against the truth. 
I was invariably treated with respect 
by them, and also by the boatmen; 
though I cannot say as much of 
others whom | met. I did not re- 
main all the time at Binghampton, 
but went up the canal as far as 
Green, twenty-two miles from Bing- 
hampton. This I did in order to see 
more of the boatmen. I spent some 
time among the inhabitants of Green 
and Chenango Forks. I also held a 
temperance meeting at the Forks, 
which proved to be the beginning of 
a series which I hope will not soon 
terminate. After this, by the advice 
of ministers, I held several temper- 
ance meetings in the neighborhoods 
aboutthe Forks. The result in one 
place was that preliminary measures 
were taken to form a temperance 
Suciety, and in every place of awak- 
ening interest in that cause, which 
will, I trust, lead to some future good. 


Thus has your missionary spent 
his time during his labors for your 
Society. Hoping that it will meet 
your approbation, which it has been 
my effort to deserve, as well as the 
approving voice of my own con- 


‘science and of God, to whom first of 
all Lhold myselfaccountable fer the 
manner in which I bor, allow me to 
add my testimony that it has been a 
good work fer me. As before stat- 
ed, I began with fears and distrust; 
but I left with unfeigned regret. I 
am conscious of having received 
great benefit from this work, short as 
was the time that I was engaged in 
it. I regard this short experience as 
invaluable to me in the particular of 
forming the habit of introducing, 
without embarrassment, religious 
conversation under all proper cir- 
cumstances. [ have often wished 
that every young Christian just 
beginning the service of God, might 
have some experience of this kind. 
It would render their usefulness 
in the cause of Christ, I doubt 
not, fourfold. Whatever may be the 
result of my labors upon others, I 
feel that the Bethel Society has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon me, by 
affording me this opportunity to 
dabor in this blessed cause. 
Respectfully submitted. 


L. Hamiiron. 
SS OS 


THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

Without doubt the most wond- 
rous of all voyages made for geo- 
graphical purposes since the dis- 
covery of the New Worl, have 
been the expeditions in search of a 
north-west passage. They are won- 
drous for the zeal, the endurance, 
and the perseverance with which 
they have been carried out. They 
are still more wondrous for the 
misplaced and perverted direction in 
which such qualities, and the ma- 
terial necessary to give them effect, 
have been brought to bear. It is 
like’ a boy who first climbs a hil- 
lock, and then a tree, and then a 
cliff. Hisardent spirit is never sat- 
isfied but with new triumphs. The 
youth climbs the same tree fora 
nest, ora cliff for some cave, or 
other object in view. Maturer age 
is supposed to weigh still more as- 
tutely the quid pro quo, and the 
probable return for sacrifice of time, 
money, material, and life. It is 
easy to understand the spirit of ad- 


venture and love of enterprise that: 
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carries one or more individuals 
across pathless forests, or over arid 
deserts, into mountain fastnesses 
or savage lands; but it is difficult to 
imagine a government or a nation 
seized with the same impulse, or 
communicating it to the crews of so 
many doomed ships. It is impossi- 
ble not to feel a service ennobled 
by first opening to navigation and 
commerce the great rivers and old- 
en thoroughfares of the earth; 
penetrating into unknown lands by 
the fevered delta of unexplored 
streams, surveying and mapping 
coasts torn and rift into islands like 
those of Southern America, so dan- 
gerous to seamen; or circumnavi- 
gating the globe; discovering new 
lands; bringing civilization into 
contact with remote’ populations; 
and bearing “glad tidings” on 
wings of canvass—for all these 
things there is a feeling and sympa- 
thy; but who has ever entertained 
a serious hope of working a pas- 
sage through the ices of the Arctie 
region, or of opening even a sum- 
mer way to China by the Polar 
Seas ? 

The efforts made, not to grapple 
with the difficulties of the case, but 
to beat Nature in her sternest as- 
pect—to sweep away the icefloe, 
and to shoulder out the berg from 
their own realms—will, indeed, 
ever be narrated as a miracle of 
misdirected energy and enterprise. 
It seems asif the most adventurous 
nation in the world had grown tired 
of all commonplace explorations, or 
had deemed that nothing remained 
to be done on this small planet of 
ours—that large populations did 
not remain to be detected on the 
Nile—that an interior highland 
country, with the resources of a 
territory so favored, did not actual- 
ly lie within the grasp almost of an 
outstretched hand upon the tropi- 
cal coast of Africa—that the interior 
of the great continent of Australia 
was not still a blank—that the Isth- 
mus of Panama did not still remain 
to be cut through—and that, in dis- 
gust at nothing more remaining to 
be done, it betook itself to the hope- 
less task of battling with the per- 
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petual frost of the Arctic regions, 
and opening a passage through its 
ice-locked seas. 

From the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the idea of a north-west 
passage first found favor in Eng- 
land, to the present day, there 
have been upward of thirty at- 
tempts made by the British ships 
to effect this difficult object. This 
alone ought to satisfy all reason- 
able minds—such as have faith in 
the skill and courage of English 
navigators—of the inutility of re- 
newed struggles. One of the first 
attempts made was of most omin- 
ous import. The gallant Sir Hugh 
Willoughby took his departure from 
Radcliffe, on his fatal voyage to 
discover a north-east passage, on 
the 20th of May, 1553. He sailed 
with great pomp by Greenwich 
where the court then resided. Mu- 
tual honors were paid on both sides. 
The council and courtiers appeared 
at the windows, and the people 
covered the shores. The young 
king, Edward VI., alone lost the 
noble and novel sight; for he then 
lay on his death-bed: so that the 
principal object of the parade was 
disappointed. 

Sir Hugh led the expedition, in 
the Bona Esperanza, of 120 tons. 
There was also a second ship, call- 
ed the Edward Bonaventura; and a 
third smaller vessel, called the Bona 
Confidentia, of ninety tons, com- 
manded by Captain Durfoorth. 
The Bonaventura parted company, 
during a storm, on their way out; 
the two other vessels with their 
unfortunate crews were found fro- 
zen to death in the harbor of Arzina 
Reca, in Lapland. As no one sur- 
vived to tell the history of their 
sufferings, it is impossible to say 
whether they wanted fuel or whether 
scurvy was the cause of their mel- 
ancholy end. It is, however, a re- 
markable circumstance that they 
had an abundance of provisions. 
The tradition of their fate in- 
forms us that they were frozen 
to death, and that in this state they 
were found the following year by 
some Russians. It is impossible 
to conceive a more melancholy 
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doom. They were well provided 
with everything which the science 
of the time coull suggest to guard 
them against the accidents of the 
sea; and their ships were entire, 
and in harbor. Under all these 
circumstances, the deplorable end 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby has been 
handed down to posterity among 
the most lamentable and melan- 
choly which the nautical annals of 
the world record. 

Gaspard Cortesius, or Cortereal, 
and his brother Michael, had before 
perished in the same research. 
So the Venetian, Sebastian Cabot, 
employed by Henry VII., had been 
cast back, by an impenetrable bar- 
rier of ice,in 1506. John Varascen- 
us sailed in 1524, under the auspi- 
ces of Frances I., King of France, 
and he and his crew ape reported 
to have been devoured by the sa- 
vages. Sebastian Gomesius, a Span- 
iard, took the same route in 1525, 
and all the honor he acquired 
was to bring away some Esqui- 
maux. In 1576, the bold navi- 
gator, Sir Martin Frobisher, dis- 
covered, as has been only lately 
shown, Hudson’s Strait; and be- 
tween Warwick Island and that 
great land, (which strange to say, 
has not yet received a name,) a 
strait, which still bears his name. 
In 1585, John Davis made the equal- 
ly important discovery of the open- 
ing into Baffin’s Bay, which like- 
wise bears his name. Davis sailed 
again in 1586, and again reached 
what he graphieally ealls The 
Land of Desolation,” but was driven 
back by stress of weather. Not- 
withstanding that the west country 
and London merchants grew tired 
of the expense of these frequent 
expeditions, Davis was so sanguine 
of suceess that he got up a third, in 
which, as in the preceding, he dis- 
covered more coasts and islands, 
but failed in the main object. The 
veteran navigator appears to have 
been somewhat of a controversialist 


in political theology, as well as a 


bold explorer, for in a letter address- 
ed to Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 
on his return from his third voyage, 
he tells him that he found that 
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many ignorant and malicious 
people had a very mean opinion of 
what he had done, because his voy- 
ages had not answered the ex- 
pense; but he persuaded himself 
that so wise and honorable a states- 
man would think in a manner dif- 
ferent from the vulgar, and esteem 
his services capable of producing 
great advantages to the nation, 
even supposing that no such pas- 
sage as he expected should be 
found, in support of which he laid 
down five points, the first of whieh 
was to the following effect :— 

“That it would redound -very 
much to the honor of the queen and 
her subjects if the people in these 
northern regions were converted to 
the Christain faith, in which pious 
work many of those busy and fiery 
spifits might be profitably employed 
that by their factious stirrings at 
home served only to create confu- 
sion in church and state.” It is 
impossible not to admit that thisis 
a very wise suggestion; nothing 
could be more appropriate for 
“ fiery spirits” than regions of icy 
coldness, or for those employed in 
“factious stirrings” than a “land 
of desolation.” 

Nothwithstanding the failure of all 
who had attempted to reach 77 deg. 
45 min. north latitude, or to push 
through the icy barrier whieh op- 
structed a farther progress, the 
Dutch, who, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were the most enterprising 
maritime people in Europe, sent out 
several expeditions in the vain hope 
of trading by the north-east with 
China. They, however, like their 
predecessors, found the ice too 
pertinacious even for Dutch perse- 
verance. Although these expedi- 
tions took a direction opposite to 
the one generally attempted by the 
English, that of 1596, which was 
piloted by Wm. Barentz, derives 
great interest at the present mo- 
ment, from the trials and sufferings 
of the crew when frozen in at Nova 
Zembla, and the possible similar 
position of our brave countrymen. 
The supply of bears and foxes ap- 
peared to be sufficient to support a 
crew that had even little else to de- 


pend upon. The bears, it is true, 
disappeared when the sun went 
below the horizon, but the foxes 
fortunately remained in plenty. A 
single bear furnished a hundred 
weight of grease for their lamp. 
It is needless, however, to say that 
their sufferings were great. On 
the sixth of December they found 
the cold so intense, they had no ex- 
pectation of surviving it. They 
could scarcely keep up the circula- 
tion by any resources at their com- 
mand. It pleased the Almighty, 
however, to relieve them from this 
forlornstate,and the greater number 
returned in safety to their country. 

A first expedition, fitted out in 
1606, by what was then ealled the 
Muscovy Company,” was brought 
to an abrupt termination by the 
murder of Captain Knight, his 
brother, and one of the crew, by 
the natives of Labrador. A second 
expedition was fitted out by the 
same company the ensuing year, 
and the command was given to the 
distinguished navigator Hudson, 
who subsequently diseovered that 
immense bay which will carry his 
name and unfortunate end to the 
latest times. Hudson succeeded in 
his first expedition in pushing north 
as far as latitude 81} deg., and he 
returned home, after coasting Spitz- 
bergen, with the conviction, which 
modern experience has not im- 
punged, that a further navigation 
was completely barred out by the 
ice in that direction. In 1608, the 
same bold navigator sailed in 
search of a north-east passage, at 
that time as favorite a chimera with 
the maritime countries of Europe as 
the north-west passage has since 
been. Hudson pushed on in the 
parallels of 74 deg. and 75 deg., till 
he made the coast of Nova Zembla, 
which he did ina more southerly 
latitude (72 deg. 25 min. ;) but find- 
ing a farther course impracticable, 
he returned with the conviction that 
there was no hope of a north-east 
passage—a decision which has not 
yet proved to be incorrect. Yet 
that which appertains to a north- 
east obtains equally in regard toa 
north-west passage. There is no 
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passage to the westward, that is, 
south of North Cape, except the 
straits of the Fury and Hecla, and 
that only leads into an inlet trending 
further.to the north. The perpet- 
uation of ice is not, however, it 
may be observed here, a mere ques- 
tion of latitude. Nova Zembla, for 
example, which lies between the 
parallels of 68° and 77° N., is far 
more desert and inclement than 
Spitzbergen, which is so much far- 
ther tothe N. It is a land of frost 
and ice, a howling waste, a region 
of utter desolation, where intense 
cold holds the seeptre over a lifeless 
domain. ; 

In 1610, Hudson set sail in the 
Discovery on his last voyage. He 
perished in the very heart of his 
noblest discovery, neither by storm 
nor by iceberg, but the victim of 
treachery ; and the mystery of his 
fate causes his name to be pronoun- 
ced, even now, with pity, while 
his skill and courage make the 
man an object of our admiration, 
even in these times, when a nor- 
thern navigation and wintering are 
not considered such extraordinary 
perils by the navigator. 

Notwithstanding the calamitous 
issue of this voyage, the discovery 
thereby made of a great sea in the 
west excited new hopes of a pas- 
sage being accomplished. To de- 
termine this fact, Captain, after- 
ward Sir, Thomas Button, was dis- 
patched the ensuing year (1612); 
and this officer, who seems to have 
been active as well as_ resolute, 
soon made his way through the 
straits, and pushing directly across 
the sea that opened to the west- 
ward, came in view of the southern 
point of Southampton Island, and 
nothing else breaking the apparent 
continuity of the ocean, he was 
cherishing the most sanguine 
hopes of succes when land was 
announced, and there appeared be- 
fore him an immense range of coast 
stretching north and south, and 
barriag ail further progress. After 
wintering in Hudson’s Bay, Sir 
Thomas steered the next summer 
through the broad bay which sep- 
arates Southampton Island from 
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the continent, since called Roe’s 
Welcome, but finding that the 
channel became narrower and nar- 
rower, he gave up the attempt. 
Thus it was that gradually after 
the discovery of Davis’s Straits, 
Baffin’s Bay, and Hudson’s Bay, 
the coast of America was found to 
keep trending to the northward; 
and to the main continent was 
found to succeed a vast archipelago 
of ice-clad islands. Whenever a 
new bay was discovered, it turned 
out to be an inlet, or a land and 
ice-locked gulf; when a new chan- 
nel was explored, it led only to 
new lands interminable in their 
succession, and whose intricacy is 
a thousand-fold increased by the 
difficulty of determining where land 
ended and ice and snow succeeded. 
Thus it has been that, by undaunt- 
ed courage and wondrous perseve- 
rance, a great icy archipelago has 
been eliminated from out of what 
was supposed to be the Polar Seas ; 
and the narrowness of the channels 
by which this archipelago, which 
is closed in by Greenland and its 
ices on the one hand, and the con- 
tinent of America on the other, can 
alone be reached, constitutes the 
truly great and formidable obstacle 
that presents itself to the perma- 
nent opening of a north-west pas- 
sage. A narrow sea, however 
strong the current, must be always 
more exposed to an accumulation 
of ice than an open sea, still more 
so when that channel is one of a 
few outlets to perpetually frozen 
coasts and seas; and hence it is 
that passages, circumstanced as 
Barrow’s Straits and those of the 
Fury and Heela are, can never be 
available for anything beyond a 
brief summer’s navigation. 

The fate that awaited the next 
expedition sent out to discover a 
north-west passage, without being 
in any way disastrous, was fully as 
instructive as any that preceded or 
followed it. A Captain Gibbons, 
said to be an officer of reputation, 
set forth boldly with two vessels, 
in 1614, to effect that which so 
many had already failed in accom- 
plishing. No sooner, however, was 
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he off the coast of Labrador than 
he allowed himself to get entangled 
in the ice and frozen into a bay, 
where he remained all summer, and 
from which he was no sooner ex- 
trieated than he very wisely took 
his way back as fast as he could. 
The spot where this Polar exhibi- 
tion met with so ignoble a termina- 
tion was designated at the time as 
* Gibbons his Hole.” 

The Merchant Adventurers, un- 
dismayed by this signal failure, sent 
out another expedition the ensuing 
summer. Entering Hudson’s Bay 
at a higher latitude, this expedition 
sailed up the broad expanse, after- 
ward called Fox’s Channel; but 

“foiled by the coast of Southampton 
Island, which seemed to preclude 
any prospect of an opening to the 
westward, the commander, Bylot, 
returned home, to be sent out again 
the following year in the company 
of Baffin, with orders to push north- 
ward by Davis’s Straits. This new 
direction given to the exploration 
was so far successful, in a geo- 
graphical point of view, as to have 
led to the discovery of Baffin’s Bay, 
and the exploration of a consider- 
able portion of the coast of Western 
Greenland, as well as of the op- 
posite shores. 

In 1619, Jans Munk, sent out on 
a voyage of discovery by Christian 
IV., of Denmark, reached Hudson’s 
Bay, and was frozen with his crew 
in Chesterfield Inlet, and which 
might, with more propriety, be de- 
nominated Munk’s. Although the 
expedition fell in at this point with 
abundance of game, bears, foxes, 
hares, partridges, ducks and other 
wild fowl, famine and disease car- 
ried off numbers before the winter 
was over. By the next spring, in- 
deed, only Munk and two of his 
crew remained alive among the 
dead bodies of forty-nine comrades, 
who lay unburied around! The 
three survivors succeeded in reach- 
ing home after dreadful hardships 
and sufferings; but the fate of that 
expedition, and the horrible scene 
enacted in that fatal inlet, has never 
been equalled in even the fearful 
eatalogue of calamity which the 


annals of the early northern naviga- 
tion present to the pitying reader. 
In 1630, eight’ British seamen 
wrecked on the coast of Spitzber- 
gen, and left without any resources 
but those which were supplied by 
their own ingenuity, survived to be 
restored to their friends and country 
the ensuing summer; while in 1633, 
seven Dutch sailors left in Mayen’s 
Island,, provided with a hut and 
most things they required, perished 
of cold. The history of the first 
case—one of the most extraordinary 
instances of preservation on re- 
cord—is highly instructive, and es- 
pecially interesting in its bearing 
upon the possible fate of the crews 
of the Erebus and Terror. 

In the year 1631 another expedi- 
tion was fitted out under Captain 
Fox and James. Captain Fox ex- 
plored the seas that bathe South- 
ampton Island to the east and west, 
and he called the eastern channel 
after himself, whereas it ought more 
properly be called Bylot’s, having, 
as before seen, been first navigated 
by that officer. As to James, en- 
tangled in the southern extremity . 
of Hudson’s Bay, he spent a winter 
under the most extreme suffering 
from cold, and returned next sum- 
mer to England. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company 
having obtained chartered posses- 
sions in the territories adjacent to 
that bay in 1668, they were bound 
by that charter to make strenuous 
exertions for the discovery of a 
north-western passage ; but it was 
not till 1719 that they fitted out an 
expedition under Knight and Bar- 
low. These officers not returning, 
a vessel was sent out next season 
under Captain Scroggs, but without 
being able to learn any tidings of 
them; and it was not till rirry 
YEARS afterward that the wrecks of 
their armament were found on 
Marble Island. . 

In 1741, an expedition under 
Captain Middleton explored the 
coast westward of Roe’s Welcome, 
and after being disappointed at Re- 
pulse Bay of a passage westward, 
was finally repelled at Frozen 
Straits. Captains Moore and Smith 
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followed in 1746 upon the same 
tract without adding to the discover- 
ies of their predecessor. In 1776 the 
armed brig Lion was sent under 
Lieutenant. Pickersgill, with the 
view of co-operating with Captain 
. Cook, who, it was hoped, might 
make his. way from Behring’s 
Straits into the Atlantic, but it only 
reached the latitude of 68 deg. The 
same vessel was sent out again the 
next year under Lieutenant Young, 
but with little better success, having 
reached a latitude of 72 deg. 

The land journeys of Hearne and 
Mackenzie to the northern extrem- 
ity of America assisted in keeping 
alive curiosity. The former suc- 
ceeded in reaching the mouth of the 
Coppermine River and the shores of 
the Northern Sea, and the latter 
also reached the same sea in nearly 
the same latitude, and about 20 deg. 
to the westward of the mouth of 
Hearne’s River. It appeared al- 
most certain from these discoveries, 
as has since been determined by 
Franklin, Richardson, Simpson and 
others, that an ocean extended from 
beyond the icy archepelago along 
the whole of the north coast of 
America. 

The appointment of Sir John 
Barrow, personally distinguished 
by his geographical researches, to 
a high official situation in the Ad- 
miralty, opened a new era in the 
researches for a north-west pas- 
sage. Sir John applied to this im- 
portant question the whole powers 
of an undoubtedly vigorous and 
penetrating judgment; and although 
often, nay, always baffled, he still 
returned to the charge with an 
indomitable perseverance, which, 
even if ill-directed, still claims our 
respect. It was well known that 
the great sea which bore Baffin’s 
name had been very superficially 
explored, and there was every rea- 
son to believe that there were com- 
munications between that sea and 
the Greenland Sea on the one side, 
and the Northern Sea on the other. 
A first expedition was accordingly 
fitted out in 1818 by the Admiralty, 
to solve this interesting problem. 
Captain, now Sir John Ross, and 
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Lieutenant, now Sir Edward Parry, 
were employed on this arduous ser- 
vice, nor was this first of the recent 
expeditions void of peril or interest. 
Already at Cape Farewell, the 
southernmost point of Greenland, 
the expedition came in view of 
those numerous and lofty icebergs 
which appear to be ever floating 
round that formidable headland. 
Proceeding up the bay, they were 
first stopped near Waygat Island 
by a great barrier of ice; by mak- 
ing themselves fast to a berg, they 
waited till the barrier broke up, 
which it did to the eastward, and 
they were thus enabled to move for- 
ward slowly along the coast, labor- 
ing through narrow and intricate 
channels, every now and then a 
gale of wind springing up and driv- 
ing the ice against the vessels, 
threatening them with instant de- 
struction. 

We have been so far particular 
in this first instance of more recent 
Polar voyages in order that. we 
might give at the onset a clear idea 
of what the difficulties of navigation 
are in the higher parts of Baffin’s 
Bay at the best season of the year, 
and how far such a sea can be con- 
sidered as available for the purposes 
of a north-west passage. Yet all 
discovery tends to establish that it 
is only by Lancaster Sound, at 
nearly the north-western extremity 
of this bay or sea, that a passage 
can be effected. After a superficial 
examination of the more spacious 
sounds that are to be met with at, 
the northern extremity of Baffin’s 
Bay, and more especially of that 
designated as Sir Thomas Smith’s, 
the most promising of all, but 
which Sir John Ross satisfied him- 
self to be enclosed by land, the 
expedition came, on the 30th of 
August, to a most magnificent inlet, 
bordered by lofty mountains of pe- 
culiar grandeur, while the water, 
being clear and free from ice, pre- 
sented a most tempting appearance. 
This proved to be Lancaster Sound, 
the inlet to Barrow’s Straits; but 
by some strange mischance, Sir 
John Ross fancied that he saw 
stretching across the inlet a chain 
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of mountains, and after penetrating 
a distance of thirty miles, he steered 
out of the channel, and returned 
home early in October.—New Mo. 
Mag. 


(To be continued.) 


Seamen's Cause in England. 
CHAPLAIN’S REPORT, 


Falmouth, England. 

Iam happy to state, that, in the 
midst of much anxiety and many 
fears, the sailor’s cause continues 
in a healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion. The Great Head of the 
Church is pleased still to grant us 
tokens of his approbation, and of- 
ten to visit us with refreshing sea- 
sons from his presence. 

Our Bethel at Falmouth contin- 
ues to be well attended, and the 
majority of the congregation are 
sons of the ocean with their fami- 
lies. Only last Sabbath there 
were upwards of fifty seamen pre- 
sent, some of whom remained on 
shore, in our reading-room, until 
the evening service. At one of 
our prayer-meetings a short while 
ago, an old sailor while praying 
said :—‘I thank God for the lifts 
I get to the better land in the 
Bethel on Falmouth Quay.” At 
another of our prayer meetings, a 
Welsh captain, with gushing tears, 
said:—“‘Thank God for Bethel 
meetings, for it was through Bethel 
meetings I was led to my Saviour.” 
I might mention the case of a 
Dutch captain also, who I trust 
was benefited at our Bethel. It 
appears he was standing upon the 
quay while we were conducting 
service, and hearing what he called 
shanting (singing,) was induced to 
attend. We were improving the 
death of a sailor on that occasion, 
and our place was much crowded, 
so much so that the captain had to 
stand during the whole of the ser- 
vice. He seemed much interested, 
and the truth pierced his soul. As 
soon as we concluded, he hastened 


on board his vessel to think and | 


pray about what he had heard, and 
to write down as much of the ser- 
mon as he could remember. 
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following day I was afloat among 
‘the vessels, and as scon as the cap- 
tain saw me, I was asked on board 
his vessel; of course, I went, and 
spent about an hour with him and 
his mate. I found that during the 
service of the previous evening he 
had been deeply impressed: his 
mate also was a deep inquirer after 
truth. I endeavoured to instruct 
them in the way of God more per- 
fectly, and was surprised io find 
that this foreign captain had near- 
ly the whole of my discourse writ- 
ten in his own tongue; and, think- 
ing it would be of service to his 
family, he was going to send it 
home to Holland in a letter, with 
his earnest prayer that it might 
have the same effect on the minds 
of his friends at home as it had 
produced upon his own. After 
presenting him with an English Bi- 
ble in the name of our Society, and 
commending him and his crew to 
the protection of God, I left the ves- 
sel, “being confident of this very 
thing, that he who had begun a 
good work in him will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” _ 

We held a sailors’ fellowship 
meeting not Jong since in the Beth- 
el, when several seamen stated 
their Christian experience, refer- 
ring to the benefits they had receiv- 
ed from the adoption of sound 
temperance principles. 

An interesting service has been 
held on board an emigrant vessel 
lying in this harbor; the spacious 
cabin (the use ef which was kindly 
granted by the captain) was crowd- 
ed with attentive hearers. After 
my address two or three engaged 
in prayer. I left several tracts and 
magazines for the use of the people 
on board. 

A short while ago I had the hap- 
piness of being with a Christian Sai- 
lor during his last hour in_ this 
world. It was asolemn time—an 
hour I shall not soon forget. And 
what made his case more interest- 
ing to me was, that he attributed 
his conversien to the instrumental- 
ity of our Bethel. As soon as our 
place was opened for worship, he 
became.a regular ,hearer, and was 
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brought to repentance. It pleased 
God soon after this to afflict him. 
T visited him often during his #l- 
ness, and pointed him to Christ ; he 
belicved in the Saviour, and “ receiv- 
ed the end of his faith, even the 
salvation of his soul.”” His outward 
man was rapidly decaying, but his 
inward man increased in spiritual 
vigor day by day. He often ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that he 
had not been hurried into eternity 
in a storm; and fervently, prayed 
for the salvation of his old ship- 
mates. But now the hour of his 
departure had arrived; he felt it 
himself, but was calm and peace- 
ful. Iread to him a portion of the 
Word of God and a hymn, and 
prayed; after which I heard him 
say, “Precious Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” ‘These were the last words 
he uttered in this world, for ina 
few minutes his spirit was received 
into the haven of the skies. 

I continue to visit the vessels 
afloat at every opportunity distribu- 
ting tracts, é&c., and dropping a 
word or two to the men about 
their souls. Ihave also preached 
upon the quay in the open air sev- 
eral times, when great numbers 
have heard the word of life. 


CHAPLAIN AT MILFORD. 


Since my last report, I have had 
some little pleasing addition to my 
general work by the arrival of a 
number of riggers, é&c., from Ply- 
mouth dockyard, who were occu- 
pied some weeks in removing the 
moorings from the quarantine 
ground; they were nearly sixty in 
number, and remained about six 
weeks. I visited them frequently 
for conversation, besides holding 
several regular services, which 
were of a very animating and 
interesting character. Many of 
them were prevailed upon faithful- 
ly to promise (by Divine help) to 
break themselves of the habit of 
swearing, which I could not but 
regret to see prevailed amongst 
them to a fearful extent. The val- 
uable little tract, “The Swearer’s 
Prayer,” was read by most of them, 
and I have reason to believe this 
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awful practice appeared to them as 
it had not done before. Many of 
them were most anxious that I 
should be with them as frequently 
as possible. A spirit of inquiry 
after truth was very apparent 
among them; and in some was 
awakened a sincere desire to flee 
from the wrath to come, which was 
plainly evinced by an eagerness to 
hear the Word. After holding a 
service with them on the Sabbath 
morning, I got into my boat to go 
to “angle,” where I had an appoint- 
ment among the fishermen. I was 
surprised to find that most of them 
followed me, and more serious and 
attentive worshipers I have seldom 
seen. They have now left, and I 
trust the gracidus seasons we were 
permitted to enjoy will issue in the 
sound conversion of many of those 
hardy tars. 

Ihave also been encouraged in 
visits made to the sick and dying. 
A young shipwright at Pater, who 
had been some months declining, I 
found at first very averse to hear 
anything of death, and the great 
change which must be wrought in 
the soul. However, persevering 
with him, it pleased God to show 
him his state by nature, and to 
enable him to cast his soul, by faith, 
on the atonement. His sufierings 
were most distressing; but from 
the time of his being able to trust 
in Christ, his patience was most 
exemplary, and all around him 
were astonished at the change. 
He died in the full hope and faith 
of the Gospel, and I trust his death 
will be blessed to his surviving 
friends. Inno department of my 
work am I without encouragement. 
In passing through one of the 
streets in Pater, a few days ago, a 
woman stepped out of a house, and 
asked me if 1 was the “Sailor’s 
missionary” at Milford. Answer- 
ing in the affirmative, “Then Sir,” 
she said, “I have something to 
show you.” Upon which she pro- 
duced a letter from her son, dated 
from the West Indies. It contain- 
eda touching account of a work of 
grace in his soul; and you may 
guess my feelings when I discover- 
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ed that this happy change was pro- the sailor’s cause while it was in 
videntially brought about through ¢ his power to help it. 

my stopping him in the street at In my visits to vessels, I have 
Milford, to give him some tracts, often been cheered by the eagerness 
accompanying them with exhor- $ with which many ask for tracts, 
tations and advice. The Spirit was} which they have either seen or 
pleased to carry it to his heart, and § heard of among their shipmates, 
he has yielded himself-to the ser- { and by their readiness to converse 
vice of God. When this youth left } or listen when opportunity serves. 
home, the parents, who were pi- ¢I met with a Dutch captain who 
ous, had many anxious fears, know- ; had recently lost his wife by death ; 
ing that he was thoughtless and ; he believed his drinking habits had 
addicted to the vices of his age. i hastened her end: he possessed a 
They did not fail, however, to re- { Bible presented to him by his wife, 
; 
; 
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commend him to God in prayer; with her name inscribed, and an 
and He has been pleased to answer } earnest request. that he would 
beyond their expectation. make it his guide. This book had 

For the summer season, we have ; been submerged in the Thames, 
had more than an average number ; and was much dilapidated from 
of vessels put inleaky. The crews ? being long under water; but since 
of each have been duly visited, and ; he had been brought to reflection, 
books and tracts distributed among ¢ this Bible had become a treasure 
them to the extent of my means. ? which no wealth would buy. I 
The crew of the Cinderella, of Jer- ? saw him several times, and this 
sey, bound for Rio, seem to have } was always his theme, as he press- 
especially prized the opportunities } ed it to his bosom and wept till 
afforded them; the captain and ¢ utterance was choked. He always 
mate setting them a noble example. ; finished with, “Say no more.” I 
Reviewing the Jabours of each } spent hours with him at different 
month, I feel constrained to praise ? times in conversation and prayer, 
the Lord for his assistance in the ? for whenever he saw me he would 
work. May he continue to shine } almost force me into his cabin. 
upon us, and bless and prosper the ’ The ship, which was a fine one, 
work of our hands! was his own, but he seemed to 
value nothing but his Bible and 
his soul. 

My visits to the sick and dying 
have not been in vain, as an in- 
stance or two will show. An old 
captain at sea, and one who for- 
merly led the singing at the Mari- 
ners’ Chapel, requested that I 
would visit his wife, whom he fear- 
ed was near death, but unprepared 
for her solemn change. I complied, 
and found her in great anxiety 
about her soul; I directed her to 
the Sinner’s Friend—‘ the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” I had the happiness of 
seeing her for some weeks resting 
on¢that great atonement, and then, 
in the full assurance of hope, depart 
to be with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter. The old captain, who had 
been a mere formal professor, 
now became deeply conscious of 
the reality of religion, and his own © 


CHAPLAIN AT YARMOUTH. 


When I wrote my last report, I 
anticipated holding more Bethel 
meetings than I have hitherto real- 
ised ; nevertheless, we have had a 
few excellent meetings, for the 
Lord has been in our midst to do us 
good. On more than one occasion, 
owing to unfavourable weather, we 
were obliged to take the cabin, 
which, being small, was crowded, 
but still found to be the gate of 
heaven. At a meeting on board 
the A——of S , Captain R—_, 
about sixty persons were present, 
several of whom were masters, five 
engaged in prayer. The captain 
kindly raised an awning and fitted 
up seats for the occasion, but said 
that the meeting was a sufficient 
reward for any pains he could take 
to accommodate us, and hoped he 
should never be weary of forwarding 
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utter destitution of it, and at once 
gave himself unto prayer, for he 

‘longed to enjoy the peace he had 
witnessed in his partner, and to Who cares for the sailor? Ishe 

follow her to her rest in heaven. § not tov often neglected while sick, 

His wish was soon realized, for in and his conplaints hushed by an 
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ten days after he exchanged mor-} oath? Is he not often obliged to 
tality for life. So, at least, we are } live upon unwholesome food, which 
led to hope, for he appeared a true $ was known to be such when ship- 
penitent. A few hours before he $ ped on board? Does he not vol- 
expired he requested me to make ; untarily for a scanty pittance suffer 
some improvement of this cireum- ; hardships and privations of the dir- 
stance at the Mariners’ Chapel, } est nature? When the rest of our 
and especally to mention the tran- 3 citizens are locked in the arms of 
quil sufferings and death of his; sleep, and the tempest rages the 
beloved wife, and to urge on all, ; loudest; when the hail, the snow, 
but on sailors particularly, their 3 the sleet or the rain pour down, 
need of personal religion. I fulfill- } driving even the wild beasts of the 
ed his request, and redeemed my $ forest to their retreat, the cattle to 
pledge, by preaching from Eccle-; their shed, and the field laborer to 
siastes xii. 6 and 7, to a large and $ his cot; then it is that seamen must 
deeply affected congregation. It} start from their berths, ascend the 
was a solemn time, and will not; giddy masts to reduce the sail, 
be easily forgotten by the members gather in the flapping canvass, and 
of the family, for a daughter short- { prepare their bark to meet the gale, 
ly afterwards was called to prove the in order to save the property of the 
truth of my text—her dust having ; merchant from shipwreck, and bring 
returned to the earth as it was, and Sin safety to our shores, the produce 
her spirit to God who gave it. of foreign climes. There is no 
In my visits to the hospital I have } class of men who earn their wages 
been encouraged by seeing those } so hard, or whose wants are se 
who had been eareless brought to } little known or attended to as those 
reflection, and anxious for religious } of the seamen. Let us feel for the 
instruction. One I believe was sailor—sympathize with him, and 
truly penitent. He has been re- } open our hearts and our hands to 
stored to health, and will, I trust, make him feel that he is a man, re- 
be useful to his brethren of the { spected and beloved by those for 
deep. In another, I saw complete ; whose benefit he toils amid the 
tranquility of mind and acquies- } tempest and the storm. 
cence in the will of God, for, like AnpREW BENNER. 
Job, he could say from his heart, Union, (Maine,) Oct. 28, 1850. 
“though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” This man had long en- Pee Pe, OY 
joyed the favor of God, and had ; 
been a member of the Christain In July, 1849, the light house es- 
church several years. May every } tablishment of the United States 


sailor seek and find the same grace } Dumbered 288 light houses, and 35 
also. floating lights ; of which 61 were on 


the Northern Lakes and the River 

i ee _ }St. Lawrence.—The British light 

house establishment number 44 light 

To the man who had saved the life § house stations, exhibiting 65 lights, 
of a Roman citizen was presented the } and 8 floating lights. The expendi- 
civic crown, the highest of earthly { ture of the British establishment for 
honors; but of what insignia shall $ the four years ending Dec. 31, 1845, 
he be accounted worthy, who has } was $1,903,028 ; the expense of the 
saved a soul from death, and restored ¢ American for the four years ending 
- acitizen to heaven?—Dr. Nott, 3 June 30, 1846, was $1,656,316, 
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PLOWDEN HALSEY. 
A TRUE STORY. 

In the time of the last war with 
Great Britain, when the exertions of 
the immortal Fulton and others 
were directed to the improvement of 
Scientific and naval defence, when 
the fleets of our enemy hovered on 
our seaboard, bombarding our cities, 
plundering our vessels, and destroy- 
ing our commerce, a novel and for- 
midable plan was adopted to destroy 
their ships and drive them from our 
coast. We refer to the torpedo and 
other machines for submarine navi- 
gation, by means of which the lar- 
gest man-of-war might be blown to 
atoms, by a magazine deposited 
under its bottom, while not the sligh- 
test trace of an enemy should be 
visible. However inhuman or unfair 
this mode of warfare might be in 
itself, still, it was but ajust retaliation 
for the barbarities committed by the 
British and their savage allies in 
that bloody war. And although ow- 
ing to its imperfection and secrecy 
our country received but little advan- 
tage from it, yet the experiments at 
that time proved that with longer 
practice and additional improvements 
it might be made a powerful means 
of seaboard defence. The most ap- 
proved invention for the purpose was 
the torpedo (so called from its re- 
semblance to a fish of that name) or 
the submarine vessel of Mr. Bush- 
nell. Itconsisted of a concave frame, 
resembling two boats, one inverted 
and covering the other, so that the 
upper and lower surface somewhat 
represented the shell of a tortoise. 
It was large enough to allow a man 
to sit upright in the cavity, and to 
contain air to support life a consid- 
erable time, and when closed was 
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entirely water-proof. It was propell- 
ed by means of spiral oars turning on 
axles, which passed in the cavity 
within reach of the operator, and 
operated on the principle of the 
endless screw. One of these was 
placed at the end of the machine, 
to propel it backwards or forwards, 
on the top or bottom to raise or low- 
er it, in the water, Four keels, uni- 
ting at each end gave it constant di- 
rection; and it was loaded with a 
weight sufficient to keep it just be- 
low the surface of the water; buta 
part of this load might be disengaged 
from the outside, to raise the torpedo 
immediately to the surface. At- 
tached to one end was a conical 
magazine sufficient to blow up the 
heaviest ship, which could be fired 
at pleasure by the person in the tor- 
pedo, by means of the connecting 
machinery. When it was intended 
to blow up a ship by means of this 
machine, it was first towed as near 
as could be done with safety to 
the devoted vessel, when the op- 
erator was enclosed in its gloomy cav 
ity, provided with lights and compass, 

by which he directed his course, — 
having first calculated the direction 
and distance of the ship, and ascer- 
tained the currents or tide, and prol)- 
able speed of the torpedo. The op- 
erator might at pleasure rise to the 
surface and look out through a smal! 
window, or take in fresh air, if ne- 
cessary, by means of tubes prepared 
for the purpose. 

Having arrived directly under the 
ship, he would then fasten the mag- 
gazine to its bottom by means of a 
screw at the vortex of the conical! 
chamber of the powder. The screw 
was made so sharp that by a single 
exertion it would pierce the copper 
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bottom of the ship, and penetrate 
deeply into the timber. ‘I'he ope- 
rator would then disengage the mag- 
gazine from the torpedo, set the ma- 
chine in motion, which would pro- 
duce an explosion in a given time, 
and make his escape as soon as pos- 
sible, beyond the reach of its effects. 
Then while all was joy and tranquil- 
ity on the ship’s deck, while officers 
and men where feasting and carous- 
ing, perhaps imprecating themselves 
or profaning the name of their Ma- 
ker ,the spectator at a distance starts 
at the vivid flash, the tremendous re- 
port, and sees the mighty vessel 
blown to the sky, filling the air with 
a thousand fragments, cleaving the 
ocean to the bottom, then sinking in 
the deep, with all whom it contained 
to rise no more forever. Such was the 
warfare which terrified the stoutest 
heart and would soon have driven 
the whole navy of Great Britain away 
from the coast of the United States. 
{t was near the close of the year 


1814, that a British man of war was ‘ 


lying at the mouth of New London 
harbor, in Connecticut, causing great 
annoyance to the commerce of that 
city, and the troops in that vicinity. 
Mr, Bushnell’s machine had been 
invented, and some experiments tried 
with it at New York, which argued 
favorably to its success. A secret 
fund was raised at New London, and 
a large sum privately offered to the 
person who whould blow up this ship 
by means of the torpedo. At length 
a brave patriotic and ambitious 
young man offered to attempt its ex- 
ecution. His name was Plowden 
Halsey, the youngest son of a large 
and honorable family, most of whom 
had sunk to the grave by hereditary 
consumption, and left his mother 
nearly childless. Hazardous as was 
the enterprise, it was with much diffi- 
culty the youth could obtain the 
permission of his parents to venture 
his life, so dear to them, till at 
length that patriotic mother with 
tears in her eyes, devoted her darling 
son for the good of her country. 
Immediately and secretly, the ne- 
cessary preparations were made for 
the hazardous undertaking, and 
most confident hopes of success 
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were entertained by all who had any 
knowledge of the project. Butthere 
was one who felt more deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the scheme 
than the hero himself, or his affec- 
tionate mother—one whose pillow 
was nightly bathed in tears at the 
bare apprehension of the danger to 
which her lover would voluntarily 
expose himself, while she esteemed 
him the more highly for the courage 
and boldness he evinced in his noble 
undertaking. She the young, the 
beautiful, the amiable, who had been 
searcely willing to make the slight- 
est return for the passion he had so 
constantly cherished during a long 
ana intimate acquaintance, now that 
danger approached in its most fright- 
ful form, no longer scrupled to ac- 
knowlege her reciprocal affection, 
and to beseech him by his love and 
regard for her, not to expose himself 
to the perils of his project. But the 
noble youth, while his eye beamed 
with a tear of tenderness, held more 
firmly his resolution to make himself 
worthy of so grateful an attachment. 
At length an evening arrived suit- - 
able to his fixed purpose. He had 
given a parting kiss to the maiden 
—had wept at his mother’s grief, and 
melted to tears at her tenderness, and 
bid her farewell, perhaps forever. 
The torpedo was in readiness and he 
descended with tremulous steps to 
the shore, having before him the al- 
ternative of death on the one hand, 
or affluence and life on the other. 
The night chosen as most favorable 
to success was dark and gloomy. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and 
thick clouds covered the heavens, 
portending a storm slowly approach- 
ing. A few lights still glimmering 
from the shallop scattered thinly over 
the bay, and the hoarse cry of the 
watchman was heard in the deserted 
streets of the city, “ten o’clock and 
all’s well,” as Halsey reached the 
place of rendezvous, A boat weil 
manned was in readiness to transport 
him as near the enemy as could be 
done with safety ; and having receiv- 
ed him, oars were vigorously applied 
to the completion of this object. 
When they had arrived atthe dis- 
tance of eighty rods fromthe enemy’s 
* 
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ship, its towering masts appeared 
faintly in the surrounding mist, and 
their direction was taken by the help 
of a dark lantern. The torpedo, 
with its appendage magazine, was 
loosened from the boat; young 
Halsey took his place in the fatal 
machine, its entrance was closed, its 
ballast adjusted by the men in the 
boat, and it gently sunk it beneath 
the water, and began to move slowly 
in the direction of the British ship. 
The boat’s crew hastily, but silently, 
rowed towards the place of rendez- 
vous previously appointed, and await- 
ed the event. But hardly had they 
proceeded to double their distance 
from the enemy's ship, when the 
rain began to fall in torrents, attend- 
ed by a severe gust of wind, and the 
waves lashed the sides of their boat 
with increased violence. 

Constantly watching the British 
ship, they at length saw unusual 
lights moving upon the forecastle, 
and heard a confused noise like the 
ery of ‘tall hands on deck.” An 
alarm gun was fired, betraying the 
fearful truth that the watch had dis- 
covered the approach of the torpedo. 
Resting on their oars, the boatmen 
perceived that the whole crew were 
engaged in sweeping the ship’s bot- 
tom, and with direct foreboding they 
concluded that the enemy had been 
informed of their danger, and prepar- 
ed to escape it. At length by the 
motion of the lights, it appeared that 
the boats were manned by the ship’s 
crew, they moved off from the vessel 
irregularly as if in pursuit of the tor- 
pedo. They had proceeded some 
distance, and met each other as if to 
seize upon some object in the water, 
when a bright glare of light shot 
over the horizon, an explosion loud- 
er than the pealing thunder reverbe- 
rated on the water; a vast hollow 
square was seen where a moment 
before the boats of the enemy were 
sailing, the ship reeled as if in a 
hurricane; the waves suddenly rose 
above the lights on deck, and foaming 
as they advanced, towards the frail 
American bark like a feather in the 
whirlwind, and soon lashed the dis- 
tant shore. The torpedo had ex- 
ploded, and the boats which pursued 
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ithad been blown to atoms, and sunk 
into the ocean; and darkness again 
covered the sky, amid the pealing 
and increasing storm. The crew of 
the boat which carried out the tor- 
pedo, had been anxious spectators of 
the catastrophe, and a gleam of hope 
remained that Halsey had separated 
from the’ magazine, and made _ his 
escape in the torpedo before the ex- 
plosion took place. , 
Under this impression, they re- 
turned to their place of rendezvous 
and waited for his approach; bur 
the hours glided by and still he was 
not seen. At length they procured 
a party of his friends on shore to look 
at the rendezvous, and went back in 
their boat to the vicinity of the 
British ship. They rowed all 
around it, and protected by the dark- 
ness, Called loudly for Halsey, but 
there was no answer. Morning ap- 
peared, but he came not. Inquiries 
were made on all the adjoining 
shores, but he had nowhere been 
heard of. The storm had_ passed, 
and the morning shone out in. all its 
glory, but its brightest rays were 
gloom to the maiden who loved him 
and the mother who bore him; for 
with those rays came the news that 
he whom they loved slept in a wa- 
tery grave. Still there was hope. 
Days rolled away, and new inquiries 
were made, but with the same result. 
He might have been driven to sea 
by the storm, or might have been 
taken by the enemy; and, under 
this belief, inquiries were made in 
England after the close of the war, 
by his afflicted friends, but never 
since he entered the fatal torpedo 
has Plowden Halsey been heard of, 
and the unavoidable conclusion is, 
that he perished by the accidental 
explosion of the magazine, and 
that his mangled limbs were scat- 
tered in the ocean. His requiem is 
the murmuring hillow, and his dirge 
the, moaning wind of the midnight 
winter. But he fell not unrevenged; 
Sampson-like in dying, he threw 
down destruction upon his enemies, 
and they shared a common sepulchre. 
He fell not in vain, for the next morn- 
ing after the explosion, the. enemy’s 
ship withdrew from the harbor and 
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left it to the use of the Americans. 
Neither did he die unwept or un- 
honored. Prayers had been offered 
to heaven in his behalf by the city of 
his birth, and his name was in the 
mouths of many people. One soli- 
tary young being was seen every 
morning, bathed in tears, by the 
side of a newly erected urn in the 
churchyard in’ New London, on 
which is inscribed the name of 
Plowden Halsey. But grief and 
anxiety soon withered the rose on 
her cheeks, and she sleeps beside the 
urn which commemorates the fate 
of herlover. His parents now slum- 
ber beside their children; while 
their spirits enjoy free communion 
in a brighter world of happiness. 
Should our country again be invaded 
by a barbarous foe, may many Amer- 
ican youths exhibit the patriotism, 
and ardor, and courage, which prov- 
ed so fatal to Plowden Halsey.— 
Mer. Journal. 
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Schr. Alhambra, Bullock, of and 
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bound to Hobart Town, which was 
wrecked off Cape Pillar last night. 

The Thomas, Betts, arrived at 
Greenock, came in contact, 13 miles 
S. E. of Tuscar, with the barque 
Sperenza, of and for Trieste, three 
days out from Liverpool, which sank 
in ten minutes afterwards; master, 
his wife and child, and three seamen 
drowned—remainder of the crew 
were picked up by the Thomas. 

The Warhaller, Josselyn, from 
Cedar Keys for this port, was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 7th of Aug- 
ust, one day out. The fire was first 
discovered issuing from the galley. 
The captain and crew saved them- 
selves in their boats. 

A vessel of about 150 tons, bottom 
up, was passed about 10th inst., lat. 
42. 20. 90 miles E. of Cape Cod, by 
sch. Castello, at Plymouth, from 
Bank Quereau. 

Brig Sarah Elizabeth, Thompson, 
of Thomaston, bound from Tampa 
Bay to this port, was driven out of 
her course to the point of St. Jos- 
epb’s Bay, and there wrecked: crew 
saved with the exception of the cap- 
tain, who was drowned in attempting 
to swim to the shore. 

Ship Areatus, from Calcutta for 
Boston, was abandoned at sea, June 


from Thomaston for this port, sprung $ 29th, lat. 37. S. long. 23.12. E. with 


a leak in a gale, about five miles E. of 
Sancoty Head Light-house, and her 
cargo of lime becoming wet, she 
took fire and was destroyed; crew 
taken off by schr. Hiram, and prob- 
ably taken to Calais. 

Brig Algonquin, of and for Pro- 
vidence, from Ragged Island, was 
wrecked while beating out of Ragged 
Island Harbor, 24th August. 

The Queen of the West, Webster, 
from Bombay, with cotton, &c., has 
been wrecked on the Zeitzekama 


loss of rudder and bowsprit, and five 
feet water in the hold. The crew 
were taken off by barque Hamilton, 
at Boston. 

Ship Arab, at this port from East 
Indies, saw Cape of Good Hope pa- 
pers at St. Helena, which mentioned 
the loss of the Br. ship Queen of the 
West, with all on board; also of the 
Fr. ship ZL’ Atgle, the mate, and one 
of the crew only saved. The beach 
Eastward of the Cape was strewn 
with wrecks. There are some fears 


Coast, and all hands are supposed to ; that the Fr. ship lost may prove to 


have perished. 
The report of the wreck of the 


be the Jules et Aglae, which sailed 
from Boston, April 15th, for Isle of 


James Monroe, proves to be perfectly  Bourbon.—Boston Daily Adv. 


correct. The following particulars 
are from the ‘ Hobart Town Cour- 
ier:—Port Arthur, May 8th: “ At 
about 11 o’clock this morning a boat 
put in here with part of the crew and 
passengers belonging to the ship 
James Monroe, from California, 


Brig Zelica, of Eastport, at this 
port from Trinidad, Port Spain, re- 
ports the Br. schr Shannon, Durkee, 
lost on the coast, date not known. 

Russian barque Triton, Lohm, 
from Hamburg, for Belize, Hon., in 
ballast, went ashore, July 31st, on 
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Long Key Reef, Belize, and became 
a total loss. 

Brig Atlas, of Windsor, N. S., 
from Pictou for Fall River, was 
abandoned off the E. end of Nova 
Scotia, in a sinking condition, no date 
given. 

Fishing schr. George Washington, 
Rogers, was run into night 30th Aug., 
about midway between Race Point 
and Cape Ann, by a large schooner 
in light trim, supposed a coaster, 
bound E. The G. W. was struck 
upon the quarter, and commenced 
leaking so badly that she sunk about 
15 miles from shore. The crew 
reached Gloucester at day light. 

Brig Consuelo, Thomas, Rich- 
mond, Me., from Pictou for New- 
port, R. J., in a sinking condition, 
was fallen in with 30th Aug., by Br. 
barque Pollock, which took off the 
crew and carried them to Boston. 

Brig Ane Lewis, of this port, re- 
ported some time since as having 
sprung a leak in Jat 39. N. lon. 138. 
W. arrived at Santa Barbara, July 
26th, aud has been condemned. 

Capt. Griffin reported having pick- 
ed up two boats of the whale ship 
Lafayette, in which were the captain 
and second mate, who reported their 
ship lost on the Gillipagos Islands. 
All the crew got into the boats with 
a view of reaching the main Jand. 
The captain was forwarded to Cal- 
tao; he was fearful that the chief 
and third mates were lost, with their 
boat’s crew, as they parted company 
in the night. 

Br. barque Margaret Walker, 
Aymer, from St. John's, N. B. for 
Liverpool, went ashore on Southwest 
part of Sable Island, 4th Sept., and 
would be a total loss; some rigging 
saved. 

Sch. Bunker Hill, of Beverly, 
from Boston for Calais, lost both 
masts and received other injury night 
25th Awg., aod was abandoned about 
20 miles S. W. from Mount Desert 
Rock. 

Brig Adelaide, Murchie, of and 
from Calais for this port, night 25th 
Aug., laying to ina heavy gale from 
S. S. W., was struck by a sea and 
capsized; both masts were carried 
away close to the deck, and the ves- 


sel filled with water and turned keel 
up. All hands got upon her bottom, 
and in about fifteen minutes her deck 
blew up. The captain and crew 
were taken off 26th, by brig Zicora. 

The barque Heather Bell, Jenkins, 
which sailed from Quebec for Lim- 
erick, 29th Sept., ashore on the 
island, a total wreck. 

The ship Corsair, Nance, from 
Gloucester to this port, went ashore 
last Saturday morning at Juittle 
Metis. It is feared the vessel will be 
a wreck. 

Barque Adelaide. of Portland, 
from Cardiff for Baltimore, was 
abandoned at sea 15th Sept., Sable 
Island, N. W. 60 miles, having 
sprung a leak during the gale 9th 
ult. 

Brig Casilda, of Searsport, from 
Pictou for Wareham, foundered at 
sea, off Sable Island, about 17th 
Sept. 

Ship Wabash, from New-Orleans 
for this port, went ashore on Long 
Beach opposite the Great Swamp, 
between Barnegat and Little Egg 
Harbor, 27th Sept., about 7 o’clock, 
and bilged. 

We learn that the schr. Priscilla, 
Lamand, from Montreal to Halifax, 
struck on Point Canso, Sept. 17th, 
and was totally Jost, with all the crew. 
_ Brig J. B. Lunt, at this port from 
Jacksonville, Sept. 18th, fell in with 
brig Meridian, of and from Charles- 
ton for Baltimore, in a sinking con- 
dition, having sprung a leak ina gale 
from the Northward the morning 
previous; took off the captain and 
crew. 

Brig Woronoco, of Lubec, from 
Aux Cayes for this port, went ashore 
on the Hog Styes, 13th Sept. 

The Alcyone, at Quebec, reports ; 
17th ult., on the outer edge of the 
Bank, fell in with a ship, apparently 
new, water-logged and abandoned, 
name ‘* Harely Queen, of Boston.” 
[Probably of Boston, Eng.] 

Barque Frank, of and from Phil- 
adelphia for Barbadoes, was run 
ashore and lost, night 14th Sept,, on 
the Island of Barbadoes. Vessel a 
total loss; crew saved. 

Schr. Mary Adams, of and from 
Gardiner, for Boston, lost foremast 
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and sprung a leak 12th Sept., and ee weeks since the schr. Tiber, of 
was abandoned 14th, crew taken off § Newburyport, with a heavy fare of 
by schr. Swift, and carried to Boston, 3 mackerel, foundered, with all on 
saving only what they had on. ~ board. , 

Schr. Alpine, of Calais, from St. Schr. Canton, at Gloucester, re- 
Steven, N. B., for Inagua, West $ ports taking from a raft, 9th Sept., 
Indies, was abandoned at sea, 6th } 35 miles N. E. of Cape Sable, four 
Sept., having sprung a leak during { men, who report that they were a 
the S. E., gale, 3d. The crew were $ part of a crew of the barque Messen- 
picked up same day, by brig John $ ger, from St. John, N. B., for Liver- 
Balch, and transferred to barque } pool, which vessel was capsized ina 
Lowell, at Boston. squall the previous day, and that ten 

‘The brig reported lost 22d Sept., } of the crew, including officers, were 
off Tortugas, proved to be the New- } drowned. 

Orleans, Burt, of New York, from Fishing schr. Sarah Merrill, Bur- 
New-Orleans for Matanzas, capsized ¢ gess, while at anchor 20th Sept., 
inthe gale. Two men drifted ashore { about 15 miles frem Cape Elizabeth, 
on Long Key alter being eight days ; was run into, during a fog, by a brig, 
on a raft at sea; the captain, a pas- § and sank in about five minutes, The 
senger and the remainder of the crew ; crew saved themselves in a small 
lost. boat, except a colored lad, who was 

Swe. brig Johanna, in a disabled below, and was drowned. 
condition, with five teet waterin the} Whale ship Henry, Lowen, at 
hold, and leaking an inch a minute, Sag Harbor, from St. Helena, ex- 
was fallen in with 3d Sept., by barque { perienced a heavy S. E. gale, 7th 
Sophia, Everett, at Portland from } Sept.; 9th, spoke schr. Pacific, 
Newport, Wales. The weather was ; M‘intyre, of Bristol, R. I., from Bris- 
heavy, but Captain E. succeeded 3 tol, bound to St. Thomas, with Joss 
in rescuing the captain and crew, 3 of foremast, bowsprit, sails, &e. 
though in the attempt unfortunately ; Took off officers and crew, and set 
lost his chief mate and one of his § her on fire. 
sailors. The J. was bound from Brig Oregon, from Savannah, 9th 
Charleston to Bremen, cargo pitch, § Sept., for Somerset, Mass., experi- 
pine, timber and spirits turpentine. : a gale 16th, in the Golf 


Nothing was saved but what the crew } Stream ; sprung a leak, and the eap- 
stood in. tain finding it impossible to keep her 
~ Brig Kate, Smith, from Boston, } free abandoned her, The captain 
23d Aug., for California, arrived at } and crew in a boat for30 hours, (dur- 
Gloucester, 4th Sept., she having on } ing which time one of the men died,) 
the 26th, in lat. 40. lon. 64 31. dur- § were picked up by a vessel bound to 
ing a heavy gale from S. S. E. car- } St. Marys, where another man was 
ried away foretopmast, topgallant- ¢ lost. 
mast, foretopsail and foretopgallant Br. brig Strathmore, from Quebec, 
yard, lost foresail, foretopsail, fore-$ of and for Pwlheli, Wales, was 
topgallant sail, jib, &e. On the 2d $ thrown upon her beam ends at 112 
iust,, at 4 A. M., 35 miles E. S, E.} P. m. in the gale 9th Sept., Cape 
from Cape Ann, came incontact with } Race, E. by N. 15 miles, lost masts, 
Br. schr. Revenue, Rankins, from $ bowsprit and rudder, filled with 
Yarmouth, N.S. for Salem, and took ¢ water, and several of the crew were 
off her crew and brought them into ¢ washed overboard, of whom five per- 
poit, ished. The survivors were taken to 
An extra from the office of the { St. Johns, N. F., 14th, by Spanish 
“ Gloucester Telegraph,” dated 28th ¢ brig San Pedro, from Havana. 
Se t., says: by the schr. Rockaway, Br. brig Venture, of and for Sun- 
Bemen, from the Bay of Chaleur, § derland, from Quebec, was thrown on 
we have some further information re- § her beam ends, in the gale of 9th 
spe'ting the report in the Picton } Sept., the masts were cut away, and 
paper. Capt. B. reports that about” she righted full of water. The crew 
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remained on the poop six days, with 
no food except one piece of meat, 
when they were taken off by Br. brig 
Gertrude, which took them to St. 
Johns, N. F., 16th. 

The Spanish brig Moreno, Galt, 
from Trinidad de Cuba, to Barce- 
lona, ran ashore on Woman’s Key, 
2ist, 10 a. m. The captain states 
that on the night 21st, being unable 
to head against the wind, and the 
vessel leaking badly, scud before the 
wind under bare pole, and brought 
up well inside the reef. The vessel 
bilged shortly after she struck. 

Br. brig Mary Jane, Brandt, of and 
for Sunderland, from Quebec, was 
fellen in with 11th Sept., waterlog- 
ged inthe gale of 9th. The crew 
were living in the main-top where 
they had secured a chest of bread, a 
few pieces of meat and a key of 
water, when they were rescued by 
brig Viola, from New York, which 
took them to St. Johns, N. F. 

Barque Mary, at Boston, boarded 
on the 17th Sept., lat. 45. lon. 46, 
the wreck of the Br. ship Victoria, 
of Bristol, abandoned and water- 
logged. 

Ship Tarquin, Moody, of Boston, 
from Quebec for London, was aban- 
doned L1th Sept.,and the crew taken 
off and carried into Newfoundland. 

Brig oz, for Richmond, Va., 
went to sea from Bucksyille, S. C., 
23d Sept., and at 9 a. M., sprung a 
leak ; at 12, filled with water, George- 
town Light, W. N. W. and 18 miles 
from the bar. At 9 P. M. was run 
ashore on the North Breaker. All 
hands saved ; vessel a total loss. 

Brig Richmond, M*Kenzie, at 
Holmes’s Hole, 19th Sept., had on 
board the captain and crew of brig 
Evelina, of Portland, from Baltimore 
for this port, abandoned 13th Sept., 
lat. 38. 42. 

Steamboat Franklin, from Phila- 
delpbia bound te Wilmington. N. 
C., was wrecked on the Currituck 
Beach, 50 miles South of Cape 
Henry Light, 14th Sept. 

Schr. H. Springer, from Phila- 
delphia for , went ashore on the 
outer bar of Hereford inlet, morning 
of 13th Sept., and on 15th, was ex- 
pected to be a total loss. 
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Brig Choctaw, at this port from 
Hamburg, Sept. 15th, passed the 
wreck of the George Lockwood, 

Schr. Bride, from Bank Quereau, 
reports—Sept. 10th, no lat. &c., fell 
in with the wreck of the brig Adlas, 
of Halifax. 

Schr. Grecian, Phinney, from 
Albany for Boston, drifted upon 
Race Rocks, off New London, 25th 
Sept., started. wood ends forward, 
filled in about an hour and sank in 
four fathoms water, near Fisher’s 
Island. 

Schr. Xylon, Smith, at Portland 
13th inst., from a fishing cruise, has 
on board the captain and crew of 
schr. Equity, Gray, of Yarmouth, 
from Bangor for Weymouth, which 
sprung a leak 12th Sept., off Cape 
Porpoise, and immediately filled. 

Steamship Niagara, Stone, at this 
port from Liverpool, 22d Sept., fell 
in with barque Emma Soule, of 
Poole, water-logged and abandoned. 

Ship Isaac Webb, Cropper, at this 
port from Liverpool, Sept. 16th, saw 
Br. brig Elizabeth, of Sunderland, 
dismasted and abandoned. 

The wreck of brig Oregon, of and 
for Somerset, Mass., from Savannah, 
water-logged and abandoned, main- 
mast standing, was passed 21st Sept., 
by steamer Ohio, at this port. 

Schooner New Regulus, at Balti- 
more, reports falling in with schr. 
Wando, on the 8thinst. Cape Hen- 
Jopen bearing W. N. W. 45 miles. 
She was lying on her beam ends, full 
of water, and larboard rail out. 

Barque Jane E. Williams, at this 
port from Rotterdam, Sept. 22d, fell 
in with the wreck of the Br. ship 
Rosalinda, of Liverpool, water logg- 
ed and abandoned. 

The American schr. Cherokee, 
was totally wrecked inthe Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Sept. 9th. 

Brem, brig “ Hejorta,” from An- 
gostura for this pert, is reported to 
have been sunk at the mouth of the 
River Orinoco. 

Barque Isaac Mead, Brown, hence 
for Savannah, with a valuable cargo, 
was run down. and sunk at 2 4. m., 
4th Oct., by steamer Southerner, 
Berry, at this port 5th Oct., from 
The barque went down 
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in five minutes after the collision, 
carrying with her twenty-four pas- 
sengers and crew. Seven, including 
captain B. were picked up by the 
steamer’s life boats. 


eee 


NOTICES TO MARINERS. 


The light on Cape Antonio (Cuba), 
was lit on the 15th of September. 

It is a Fresnel Light of the second 
class, revolving ; time of revolution 
one minute. ‘The lantern is 107 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The shoals of Cape Canaveral 
having been recently surveyed by 
Lt. Rogers, U. S. C. Survey, by 
order of Professor Bache, Superin- 
tendent, it has been discovered that 
they are more extensive than they 
are laid down in the chart. 

Those ship-masters who have the 
charts puplished by E. & G. W. 
Blunt, can have the corrections by 
applyin g to G. W. Buunrt. 


The captain of Br. brig Arabia, at 
San Francisco, reports July 18th, 
lat. 291. N. long. 155. 55. W. sailed 
over a shoal with a large quantity of 
kelp fast to the bottom. Sounded 
and found 11 fathoms water in sever- 
al places, vessel heading N. N. E.— 
After crossing the shoal about 2 
miles, tacked ship and stood S. S. 
W. Itlies N. N. E. and 8.8. W., 
about one mile wide and two long. 
Guano Islands bearing W. } N. dis- 
tant 56 miles from main land South, 
45 W. distant 20 miles. 


Custom-Housr, Galveston, August 24. 


Wiliam B. Smith, Esq., Collector 
and Superintendent of Lights, Dis- 
trict of Texas; 

Sir—1| have the honor to report 
that in obedience. to your instruc- 
tions, the Light-ship for this harbor 
has been moored inside the bar, in 
34 fathoms water; the Cylinder of 
the Cuba’s wreck bearing E. iN. 
and the Cathedral S. W.2S. 

Vessels desiring to enter the har- 
bor without a pilot, should keep in 
6} fathoms until the Light-ship bears 
N. W. by compass, when she will 


be in range with the outer and inner 
buoys; then steer directly for her, 
passing close to the buoys, on either 
hand, when up with the light, haul 
up West until midway between two 
buoys, (the one on the starboard 
hand marks the end of Pelican Spit, 
the other the Knoll,) then steer S. 
S. W. for the wharves. 


Masters of vessels unacquainted 
with the channel should anchor near 
the Light-ship, and not attempt to 
come up to the town without a pilot. 


Vessels desiring a pilot should 
come to in six and a-half fathoms, 
with the Light bearing W. N. W. 

Very respecifully, 
Tipron WALKER, 
Boarding Inspector. 


Burnham Lights, Bristol Chan- 
nel.—The Gore Sand at the entrance 
of the Perrot, or Bridgewater River, 
having extended itself farther in the 
Southerly direction since the last 
notice, dated 15th April, 1844, Mas- 
ters of Vessels, Pilots and others are 
to observe that, in order to preserve 
the deepest water, on approaching 
the channel ofthe said river from 
seaward, it is necessary that the High 
light should be now kept four times 
its apparent breadth open to the 
Southward of the Low Light, and 
so continued until Flatholm Light 
has opened to the Eastward of Steep- 
holm Island, when it will be neces- 
sary for vessels to draw over to E. 
N. East, till the High Light is 
brought over to the Northward of 
the Low Light three times in appar- 
ent breadth ; which mark is neces- 
sary to be kept on to clear the Stert 
and Lark Sands. 


In consequence of this alteration, 
the Gore Buoy, will be forthwith re- 
moved about a cable’s length more 
to the Southward, in ten feet low 
water Spring tides, with the follow- 
ing marks and compass bearings, 
Viz; 

Burnham High Light, three times in apparent 
breadth open to the Southward of the Low 
Light. - - - - E. by S. 3 iS. 

A renia toate clump of trees on the hill in line 


with the Mansion to the left of South Brent 
Church, - - - - - - S.W. 


Pru York, Derember, 18500. 


Sea Paring Interest. 


It is the interest of the Sailor to 
save his money, his muscle, his 
character, and his conscience, for 
emergencies will arise when they 
will all come in play. 

Tt is the interest of the officer to 
preserve his equanimity, his self- 
command, his temper, and his lan- 
guage, as these are stepping stones 
to higher offices, and honors. 

It is the interest of the master to 
keep a clear head, a close command, 
a good look-out, and a kind nature, 
as these are alike essential to his 
safety and lasting respect. 

It is the interest of the ship-own- 
ers to see that the men in their em- 
ploy are well fed, and well lodged ; 
that their minds are cultivated, and 
their morals are not neglected ; in- 
asmuch as well treated men have 
higher motives to duty than ill-treat- 
ed _ slaves. 

It is the interest of the Christain 
Church in reference to its work of 
disseminating the gospel, first to 
evangelize the two millions of sea- 
men, inasmuch as their conduct on 
every shore is the most powerful 
mission for good or evil that can be 
sent. & 

It is the interest of the merchant, 
the mechanic, the farmer, the men 
of all trades and professions, to treat 
well the agents of commerce, the 
social links of the human family, 


the living loco-motives of their race; 
as their depression or elevation 
materially affects the well-being and 
prosperity of society. 

Yes, it is the interest of all to seek 
the highest good of the men of the 
sea, so that when the sea and the 
land shall give up their dead, their 
joys may be mutual, and eternal. 
@ 

The Sailor and his Lump of 

Gold. 

On the sea-coast in the north of 
Treland, county of Down, stands the 
little village of Irdglass. There 
lives a respectable family which has 
furnished two sea-faring sons. The 
mother being of Scotch and the 
father of Welch descent, have im- 
parted to their sons some of the 
patrimony of education and religious 
principles inherited by themselves. 
One of the sons has rapidly risen to 
be the first officer of a ship, and the 
sequel will reveal the course of the 
other. J. W.H. was apprenticed to 
a ship carpenter in Greenock, Scot- 
land; and having faithfully served 
out his time, went to sea in Jan., 
1842. Two sons on the sea laid a 
double load on the mother’s heart. 
Sometimes the storms lash that coast 
with terrific fury ; and onsuch nights, 
it is said, that mother never sleeps; 
that she paces her room weeping and 
praying for her dear boys. After 


various adventures on the deep, and 
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laying up by his prudence the soug 


little sum of $500, on the 16th of 
December, J. W. H. found himself 
at anchor in the principal port of the 
land of gold. Instead of rushing to 
the mines, he adopted a surer mode 
of raising the dust by working at his 
trade for three months, at $16 per 
day. He then paid $100 for a pony, 
put aboard some smal] stores, and 
started for the mines alone. He 
adopted this course rather than as- 
sociate with the profligate and vile. 
The adventures of the Sailor with 
his pony for the next five or six 
months ;—how they journeyed by day 
and stood watch and watch by night ; 
how they lived where a rabbit would 
half starve, and when the snow cover- 
ed up the scanty grass, how he devoted 
his time to gathering acorns for the 
poor animal; how they scud along 
the mountain side together, and oc- 
casionally got capsized and tumbled 
into the deep gulch; how the one 
browsed, while the other dug, and 
kept up each others spirit’s by exer- 
cising the grace of patience, would 
make a fit volume to be bound in 
uniform style with Robison Crusoe 
and his goat, and stand on the same 
shelf. His success was moderate 
—indeed very discouraging—till he 
struck a rich placer on Carson’s 
Creek, about sixty miles from Stock- 
ton. Here he stowed away about 
$2000, worth of the precious metal. 
Digging one day in a shaft which he 
had sunk about fifteen feet, at the 
foot of asteep mountain, he turned 
up a lump of pure gold, weighing, 
18 lbs. 8 0z, and some grains, and 
worth over $4000! This was a sig- 
nal for departure, and pony catch- 
ing the inspiration of the occasion, 
they steered for Stockton, where he 
parted with his companion for $120 
and took another conveyance to San 
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Francisco. Thence he came to 
Panama in a Sailing vessel, crossed 
the Isthmus on foot, and came to 
New York in the Steamer Crescent 
City. Immediately he sought out 
the Sailor’s Home, and deposited 
with the Superintendent his gold 
and movey for safekeeping. ‘To day 
(Nov. 1,) the writer has had a long 
interview with him on the matters 
above related, has commended him 
for his temperate and provident hab- 
its, and counselled him to buy gold 
tried in the fire, that he may be rich, 
and white raiment, that he may be 
clothed. To-morrow he sails for 
Liverpool], whence he hopes to carry 
joy to his father’s heart, and a golden 
blessing to his mother’s. Yester- 
day he carried his large lump of 
gold to the Bank of Commerce, to 
ascertain more correctly, its true 
weight and value. In addition to 
courteous attentions from the offi- 
cers, he was shown the iron safe, 
and advised to leave his gold there. 
‘“No,” he replied, ‘I board at the 
Sailor’s Home, and wish for no bet- 
He purposes in the 
Spring to return with a wife—says 
he must have “one who fears God ” 
—and settle on a farm in Wisconsin, 
or Illinois. May he be as success- 
ful inplowing and digging there, as 
he has been on the Sea and on Car- 
son’s Creek. 


A CARD. 


The subscriber would acknowl- 
edge the donation of $100 to the 
Am. B.C. F. Missions, constituting 
him as a Life Member, by General 
Williams, of Norwich, Conn. 

Samurn C. Damon. 
Seamen's Chaplain. 
Honolulu, 22d July, 1850. 
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Seamen's Chaplains. 

Since the last No. of the Magazine 
was issued, four chaplains have de- 
parted for their respective fields of 
labor among seamen. The Rev. 
Edward H. Harlow, sailed Nov 7th 
in the ship Horatio, Capt. Crocker, 
via Shanghai for Canton China; the 
Rev. Henry M. Parsons on the 19th 
in the Isla De Cuba for Havana, W, 
I: the Rev. Thomas H. Newton and 
Lady on the 21st in the Packet Eu- 
phemia for St. Thomas, W. J, and 
the Rev. Edwin Holt to labor under 
the auspices of the New Orleans Sea- 
men’s Friend Society in the Crescent 
City. The Lord speed their way, 
and prosper them in their work. 


——— 


Prediction. 


In a late No. of the Magazine it 
was predicted that inasmuch as 
Foeeinc has been abolished in the 
Navy, the officers generaily will now 
join their fellow citizens on the land 
in respectfully and earnestly pitition- 
ing Congress to abolish the Groe 
Ration—the grand cause of the flog- 
ging. 

A recent dispatch from Washing- 
ton states that the Naval Officers are 
now engaged in determining upon a 
substitute for flogging ; and have ap- 
pealed to the President to arrest the 
evils arising from the abolition of 
flogging, as drunkenness, has increas- 
ed, and the lives of officers are placed 
in jeopardy. 

Appeal to the President! No, 
gentlemen; what can the President 
do? Appeal to the people to join 
you in an appreaL to Congress, to 
remove intoxicating, mutinous, in- 
solent liquors from the Navy, and 
you havea “ substitute” in the good 
order, peace and security that shall 
prevail on board. Hear the 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN SHUBRICK. 

In ‘Executive Document, No. 31, 
Punishment in the Navy,” this brave 
officer testifies :—** The cause of the 
majority of these offences nay be trac- 
ed either directly or indirectlv, to the 
use of the liquor ; little or no punish- 
ishment being found necessary, while 
at sea, where the men could not ob- 
tain it.” And again:—Nearly the 
whole of the offences, for which 
these punishments were found ne- 
cessary, may be traced, directly or 
or indirectly, to the effects of liquor.” 

ilaestanegig i nubs 
Arctic Voyages. 

We invite attention to a well writ- 
ten article on this subject in this and 
the following No. of the Magazine. 
It will be remembered that two ves- 
sels—the ‘‘ Advance,” of 144 tons, 
and the “Rescue,” of 90 tons, fitted 
out principally by H. Grinnell, Esq., 
of New York—sailed in search of 
Sir John Franklin, on the 22d day 
of May last. The number of men 
in the two vessels is 36; Lieut. De 
Haven, and Passed Midshipman Grif- 
fin, commanding. Letters, dated 
Lancaster Sound, Aug. 21, 22, have 
been received from them, giving no 
important information humane or 
scientific; nor in our humble opinion 
can anything valuable be gained in 
those latitudes of everlasting frost ; 
unless it be the lowest temperature at 
which human life can be sustained. 
And suppose men have experienced 
a temperature as low as 47 degrees, 
which according to the London 
Med. Gazette, is equal to 79 degrees 
below the freezing point of water, 
and 7 degrees below the freezing 
point of mercury, and have lived! 
Whatthen? Nevertheless, we honor 
the humanity and bravery which 
will dispute every inch of the Polar 
Sea, with the kingly bergs to save the 
life of a MAN. 
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Interesting Letter. 
Hono.tuLu, Aug. 5, 1850. 
The Great Eclipse—Agricultural 

Convention and formation of the 

Royal Hawaiian Agricultural So- 

ciety—Reports respecting Whale 

Ships—Experience of a Sailor's 

Mother, and reflections thereon. 

An opportunity about to offer for 
sending letters to the United States, 
via, San Francisco. I improve it to 
keep the readers of the Sailor’s Mag- 
gazine informed respecting passiog 
events in this quarter of the world. 
I commence in allusion to 

THE GREAT ECLIPSE, 

Which occured in perfect accor- 
dance with the astronomical caleula- 
tions previously published. Inas- 
much as the eclipse was to be total 
at Honolulu, the French authorities 
at the Society Islands sent hither a 
scientific gentleman, Mr. Adams, to 
make observations. A few days 
previous to the day in which the 
eclipse was expected to occur, he 
forwarded a communication to Mr. 
Wyllie, the King’s Foreign Minister, 
from which I make the following ex- 
tract :— 

“On the 7th of August next, a to- 
tal Eclipse of the Sun, will be vis- 
ible at Honolulu, and the Hawaiiaa 
Islands, in general, of which the 
principal phases, at Honolulu will 
be: 


H. Ss. A.M. 
Commencing at 8 54 19 “ 
Total Eclipse, 10 13 8} O 


Fod of Total Eclipse at 10 19 153 
End of the Eclipse, 11 45 52 


Brom the commencement, till the 
total eclipse, the light of the Sun 
will diminish gradually. At 10 
hours, 13 minutes, 8 1-2 seconds, 
when the last portion of the Solar 
Disk, will have disappeared, the dark- 
ness will become very deep, and will 
continue for 6 minutes and7 seconds, 
after which the Sun’s Disk will re- 
appear, and the light will return by 
degrees, until the end of the Eclipse. 

It is difficult to predict what willbe 
the degree of darkness, but everything 
conduces to the belief that the dark- 
ness will be greater than in a night 
of full moon. Most probably all the 
bright stars, will be seen. The plan- 
ets Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, hap- 


pening to be very close together, 
during the Eclipse, will be seen 
to the East of the Sun, towards the 
horizon. 

The total Eclipse, spoken of, is 
one of the strongest of the present 
age. Generally, in the same place, 
one is not seen oftener than in a cen- 
tury; and sometimes even several 
centuries pass over, before a total 
eclipse is reproduced.” 

The foregoing calculations were 
found to be remarkably correct. As 
the day approached considerable in- 
terest was manifested upon the sub- 
ject by the native population, from 
the circumstance that under their 
old system of superstition, an eclipse 
of the sun was the sure omen of 
the death of some one of their chiefs. 
As the king has been somewhat im- 
disposed during the last few weeks, 
not a few of his subjects imagined 
that now their Great Chief, Kama- 
hameha II, would die. Iam happy 
to announce that his Majesty’s health, 
is rather improving. So much for 
superstition; but the effect upon 
this once heathen people will be 
most salutary. They will see the 
accuracy of scientific calculations, 
and learn that the phenomena of 
changes in the positions of the heav- 
enly bodies, have but little to do 
with the weal or wo of their rulers. 
Before however enlightened Euro- 
peans and Americans laugh at their 
superstitions, let them divest their 
minds of superstitions equally ridie- 
ulous, for are there not many in Eng- 
land and America, who would pre- 
fer seeing a new moon: over their 
right instead of left shoulder! Do 
not many imagine that Luna, strikes 
people, especially sailors who fall 
asleep during their night-watches on 
deck ! 

But to return to our Jate Eclipse. 
During the period of its being total, 
the darkness was very considerable, 
equalling that of night at a full moon. 
The air was quite chilly. Our 
fowls were somewhat bewildered for 
they sought their places of roost. 
Several planets and fixed stars were 
distinctly visible. It was never my 
privilege to witness any Eclipse of 
the sun so perfect. The Eclipses of 
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the sun, in 1831, and 1838, in Mass- 
achusetts and New Jersey, where I 
was at the periods of their occur- 
rence, were by no means so remarka- 
ble. The French Astronomer, in- 
forms me that the sun presented 
some remarkable phenomena, as 
seen through his telescope. He is 
now engaged in preparing his obser- 
vations upon the subject, and should 
they be published at the Islands, I 
shall not fail to forward a copy to 
the Editor of the Magazine. 

Our community during the cur- 
rent week is directly and indirectly 
interested and occupied by the dis- 
cussion of an Agricultural Conven- 
tion, which has been in session for 
four days. An association has been or- 
ganized calledthe ‘* Royal Hawaiian 
Agricultural Society.” The object 
of the society is partially indicated 
by its name. Its design 1s to elicit 
information upon the capabilities, 
and resources of the Islands. Del- 
egates have been sent from all the 
principal islands, many of whom are 
engaged in Coffee and Sugar planta- 
tions. According to present indica- 
tionsthe Society is destined to accom- 
plish immense good. It has engag- 
ed the attention of all our leading 
men, who have enrolled their names 
as members by paying $5,00 per an- 
num, or $50,00 as life members. A 
new era is now dawning upon the Is- 
Jands. The resources of the Islands 
must and will be developed. The 
new society has appointed various 
committees to report upon the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, and 
horticulture. A petition will be pre- 
sented to governmentfor an appro- 
priation of $1,000 to be distributed 


in prizes, at the next annual meet- 


ing, when I doubt not we shall have 
an exhibition of animals, vegetables, 
and various kinds of indigenous pro- 
ductions, which will vie with exhibi- 
tions of this discription in portions 
of the world much longer blessed 
with the fostering care of enlight- 
ened governments, and advanced 
public sentiment. Our Sugar, Cof- 
fee, and vegetable exports, now will 
amount to between one and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, whereas a 
few years since, they were represen- 
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ted by an 0—now our plantations are 
conducted ina manner to correspond 
with other civilized countries, where- 
as fifteen years since, a planter hired 
men to draw a plough. The truth 
is, as yet but little has been done 
systematically here, with reference 
to agricultural pursuits, and it really 
is not known what the islands are 
capable of producing to the most 
profit to the producers. 

To dwell upon this subject of ag- 
riculture, may seem foreign to the 
character of the Magazine, as a pe- 
riodical devoted to the interests of 
Seamen. This is not however true, 
for many of the sea-faring communi- 
ty in this part of the world, are turn- 
ing agriculturalists. Among the del- 
egates to the convention, I observed 
several who had been more or less 
engaged in sea-faring pursuits. It 
isno uncommon thing for seamen 
to leave their vessels, and become 
merchants, mechanics and farmers, 
at the Sandwich Islands. The in- 
ducements at the present time are 
certainly very great. All kinds of 
mechanical labor are very. high. 
Those following mercantile em- 
ployments are quite prosperous, 
while those tilling the soil are reap- 
ing a rich pecuniary reward. Du- 
ring the last year, all kinds of island 
produce have been extravagantly 
dear. Irish potatoes $5,00 to $8,00 
per barrel, Sweet, do, $3,00 to $5,00 
Sugar 8 to 15 cts, per pound, molas- 
ses 50 cts, per gallon; Coffee, 10 cts 
to 15 cts, per pound, with such pri- 
ces, wealth is flowing into the hands 
of the farmers and planters. In my 
last communication, I referred to the 
new law, allowing foreigners to hold 
lands. The movement has render- 
ed the King’s government exceeding- 
ly popular among foreigners, and I 
doubt not will give a strong impulse 
to the agricultural pursuits of the 
islands, in the way of introducing 
foreign capital. There is one fea- 
ture in the agricultural pursuits of 
the islands, which I consider of great 
importance. Jt is not considered 
degrading for the white man to hold 
the plough, handle the hoe, or drive 
the team, or in other words, manual 
labor is an honorable employment. 
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The season of the year has arrived , he would be subjected, yet from the 
for us to expect the return of Whale § day of his departure, to the recep- 
Ships. One has arrived the “ Chan- } tion of tidings that he “ was transla- 
dler Price” from the Arctic Sea. ( ted into the kingdom of God’s dear 
She is full, bound home, Reports ) son” (the most joyful which I ever 
are exceedingly favorable respecting } receiyed, and which I think occurred 
the whole ‘Arctic Fleet.” Whales ' when he was at the age of thirty) my 
are abundant and easily taken. anxiety and anguish respecting his 
The reports of the Sperm fishery are } spiritual welfare so exceeded it, that 
not so favorable. it is not quite ) countless were the times, that I was 
time however to judge confidently { awaked in the night by the intensity 
respecting the entire success of the } of my petitions, whilst asleep, for the 
season. salvation of his soul. He was an- 

A few days since I received an in- ) other evidence that the omnipotent 
teresting letter from an elderly lady ( Jehovah hears and answers prayer 
in the United States, whose only son | according to his numerous promises. 
is now the Master of a vessel which ) Was there ever a Christain of such 
has often touched at our island ports § faith as not to marvel at miraculous 
I take the liberty of making a few ex- : answers to hissupplications !’” The 
tracts,withholding all names of persons } circumstances attending the conver- 
or places:—‘ I will give you my ex- } sion of her son are of a nature to a- 
perience, as a Sailor’s widowed moth- } waken the liveliest interest in the 
er. At the age of twelve—my only | heart of a pious.and praying moth- 
son, had become so infatuated with } er. They were such too, as reflect 
the sea-mania, that | could no longer | the highest honor upon a devoted 
judiciously withhold my consent. ) missionary of the American Board. 
A wealthy friend told me that he { They are such as proclaim in em- 
should go as a cabin boy with a} phatic tones the advantage of scatter- 
trusty captain of one of his India ) ing abroad books of the American 
Ships, But until the termination of Tract Society, and such also as shew 
that voyage, I knew not the extra- ‘ that the author of the “ Young Chris- 
ordinary sympathy and disinterested- ( tain” did not write in vain. It is 
ness of that friend, which were rela- | most gratifying to trace out the won- 
ted to me by the Captain. He in- ( derworking providence of God, 
formed me that the owner of the | showing by how many and various 
ship—told him that he must take means, he is gathering his elect 


ee 


my boy as cabin boy, He said that ( from the four quarters of the globe, 
he positively refused. The owner} and not only from the dwellers 
of the ship assured him that he must } upon the land, but also of those 
take—or relinquish the command of | whose home is upon the ocean, 

the ship. He did not long deliberate The extract above quoted is valu- 
upon the alternative, fur he had been } able to all who are laboring for the 
thirteen years in Mr, —— service, and } conversion of Seamen. ‘i'hat which 
had ever found him kind and liberal. 
But though faithful to the owner, 
the temper and moral character of 
the commander were altogether in-( of Sailors have pious and praying 
jurious to those under his authority. } mothers. While their sons are 


> was true in her case, I doubt not 
My poor boy had been so long and abroad, roying over the wide ocean, 


may be true in thousands of other 
instances, for we know that thouands 


so greata sufferer, that he was will- ‘ or exposed to the temptations of a 
ing to attend school upon his return. } foreign port, their devoted mothers 
But his original propensity for the ( are pleading the promises with the 
sea revived, again he became asailor. ) God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
Although I experienced unutterable | I would merely add that the lady who 
distress from the commencement of | has favored me with her experience 
his. first voyage, on account of the ? probably never imagined the use that 
trials, dangers and ill treatment to | 1 should make.of it, but [ felt that 
which I might reasonably suppose ) her experience might perhaps encour- 
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age some other Sailor's mother to 
plead the precious promises of God's 
word, in behalf of her wandering 
son. Sheisone who has seen much 
affliction, knows what it is to abound, 
and to suffer poverty,—has moved in 
the higher walks of life, and from a 
volume of letters (published by her- 
self, entitled ‘** Familiar Letters to 
Females, by a Lady,”) now in my 
possession, I infer, has not passed 
through life without taking ‘ notes 
by the way,” which are well suited to 
aid afflicted pilgrims, bound from the 
City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City. But I must close. 
Yours truly, 
Ss. Cc. D. 


—_———_+ 9_-—__—__ - 


Efonor to John P, Hale. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Herald, speaking of 
the abolition of flogging in the Navy 
says: 

«The success of this splendid 
proviso to the Navy bill, is in a large 
measure, due to Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, who has watched it and 
fought for it like a hero. His con- 
duct, yesterday, in defence of this 
proviso, atones for all his ultraisms 
on the negro question. He fought 
for it up to the handle, and his ex- 
position, from the records, of the 
abuse of the lash in the navy, did 
more to secure the decision of the 
Senate, whick could not have been 
secured, except under the call of 
the ayes and noes, telling the story 
to the people, and holding each man 
to his vote. As it was, this barbar- 
ous practice was abolished only by 
two votes—26 to 24. From the re- 

-marks of some of the Senators it 
would appear that the sailors liked 
to be flogged. Perhaps it may be 
so, when they get used to it as eels 
do to skinning alive. But we say to 
poor Jack, that Hale of New Hamp- 
shire, has been his friend, and the 
Jack tars must remember him. 


And the same man did his best to 
secure the sailors and mariners a 
share in the bounty lands; but the 
House would not consent. Better 
luck next time. 
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Aerannt of Poneys. 


From October 15th, to November 15th, 1850. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 
Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, by the Cong’) 
Soc’y Fairfield Ct. - = - 
Rev. James Knox, N. Y. by J. W. Bene- 
dict (balance) (amount ack'd below) 


57 10 


Rev. O. C. Wheeler, San Francisco, Cal. 
by a friend > : : - 50 00 
Rev. Samuel H. Willey do do 50 «0 


Rev. E. W. Clark, by Bethesda Soc’y, 
Reading Mass. - - - = 
Rev. T. F. Clary, by Cong’! Soc’y Thet- 
ford Vt. - - - - - 5 
Oliver J. Hayes, of Ref'd Dutch Church 
Newark, N. J. - : - - 5 
Rey. William Barnes, by friends in Fox- 
boro Mass. (in part) - - - 27: 16 


Members for Life by the Payment 


of Twenty Dollars. 
Robert W. Oakley, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
George F. Smith, by Howe St. Cong’! 
Soc’y, New-Haven, Ct. Sos 
Sherman Blair, do do do 
Rev. Gabriel Ludlow, by Ref. Dutch 
Church, Ne Shanic,N. J. - - 4 
Henry Prentice, Brooklyn, N Y. by his 
Father, (am’t ack’d below) 
Charles N. Talbot Jr. by his father, 
Lemuel Coleman, of Bridgeport, Ct. by J. 
W. Benedict, N. Y. (am’t ack’d below) 
Henry De Witt Joy, N. Y. by his Father, 
(am’t ack’d below,) 
Edward Bishop, by Young Men’s Miss’y 
Soc’y, Stanten st. Baptist Church N. Y. 25 00 
Robert J. Jimmerson do do 25 00 
Miss Ruth Comstock, by the Durand Soc. 
N. Haven, Ct. - - - - 20 00 
Rev. Richard T. Searle, by Female S. F. 


20 08 


21 95 
21 95 


0 00 


Soc’y, Marblehead Mss. -  -~ 20 00 
Miss Isabella Bray, do. do. 20 00 

“ Mary B. Gardner, do. do. 20 00 

“ Parmela Parker, by Dr. Perry’s 

Cong’n., Groveland, Mss, and Ladies 8, 

F. Soe’y, - = aes - - 26 93 
Capt. Moses Foster, by Friends in Wen- 

ham, Mss. - - - - - 27 00 


Issachar ] efavour, Beverly, Mss. - 
(am’t ack’d below.) 
Mrs. James Freeman, by Ladies’ Bethel 
Association Hopkinton, Mss, - 
Henry Bowers, son of Henry Bowers, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by his Grandfather. 
John 8. Cobb, by Union Ch. and Soc’y, 
South Weymouth, Mss. 
George B. Atwood, Esq., by Rev. BE. 
Gee ee page ti eagles Mass. + 
iss Nancy Franklin, by S. F. Soc’ 
Lynn, N. H. - bc zs a a “i 
Deacon John Farwell, by Rev. E. Bul- 


20 00 


32 64 


lard's, Soc’y, Fitchburg, Mss. - 37 
Mrs. Mary E, Hosford, eae L. 8. F. 
Soc’y, Sunderland, Mss. Eine 
Donations. 
From Cong]. Soc. Hannibal N. Y. $5 


President Woolsey New Haven Ct. 


Presidest Day, ~ 52 ws om 
Prof. C. A. Goodrich, ae ay he sei |e 
A.H.Maltbie, - - - ©. - Q 
P.O tchigistsee=-, wines. seer a hla 
Members of First Meth. E. church, 32 


Thirteenth st. Pres. church, N.Y., 68 66, 
half for Mariner’s church, N.Y. - 3 
Edward’s ch. Ben. Soc, Northampton Ms, 52 
William.B. Brown, Circleville, Ohio, 5 
Bal. from Rey. Dr. Cleaveland’s Cong. 
New Haven Ct. 0) ee te 
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Rey. Mr. Whitaker’s Coer. in part, 
Plainfield N. J. - = 1147 

First Bap. church “ - e 1069 

St James’ chureh, Newtown N. Yee Ron 


Second Pres church Brooklyn N. Y. 
Twenty-first st.Ref.Dutch ch. N. Y.17 10, 
Half for the Mariner’s ch. N.Y 8 55 
Tenth Pres. church N. Y. 115 95, for 

Mariner’s church, N. Y. 22 62 
David Savage, Champlain N.Y. - 3 00 
A Friend in Litchfield Ct, - - 
C. C. S. Middle Granville N- Y. - 1 00 


Congl. Soc. Westport Ct, - = 2711 
Sixth Street Pres. church, N. Y. for 
Lahaina Chaplaincy, - - 73 68 
AFriend in Patterson N. J. - - 5 00 
Miss Sarah Pierce, Litchfield Ct. - 10 CO 
Cong. Soc. Danbury Ct. - - 66 75 
Missionary Soc. of S. School Centre ch. 

New Haven Ct. - - - - 30 00 
John H. Hurtin N. Y. 400 
Allen St. Pres. church, N. ca 40 00, 

Half for Mariner's church N. y. 20 00 
W. L. King, New York, - - 20 00 


Individuals ia 20th Street church, N, YY, 8 53 


Spring Street Church, Taunton, Mss. - 9 00 
Cong’! Soc’y, Sutton, "Mss - = 1200 
Orthodox Society, Hiighann Mss, - 7 69 


Congregational Soc’y, Durham, N. H. 313 
Pilgrim Church, Southboro, Mss. = - 
IE. S., of Newton, do. - 2 00 
Rev. 8.8. Arnold, Paper Mill, N. AL - 

Friends in Easton, Pa. - 71 50 
Pres.Ch.Asbury,N.J. 14,69, Meth ch. 1,31 16 00 


Pres. ch. Greenwich N.J' - - -17 53 
Rev. Mr, McWilliam’s Ch., Oxford, N. J. 16 00 
Pres. Church, Furnace, N. J. - Ste 

“ a Lambertsville, N. J. - 8 53 
Rev. Mr. Halsey’s Ch., Churchville, Pa. 16 70 
Rev. Dr. Shafer’s “ ‘Newton, N.J. - 3225 
Rev. Mr. Allen’s ‘ Belvidere, “624 50 
Judge Robertson “ FO me OO 
Dr. 5. Clarke, ce se eek Oh 
Members of Meth. Ep. Ch., 56S 3 00 
Mr. Tull, Harmony, beg iee a WT) 
Pres. Church, Bethlehem, ws 23 50 
A, Welsh, Lambertsville, Pe wl LOO 
Members of Pres. Church, «oo: 5 00 
Center Church, Haverhill Mass, 25 58 
Washington at. Church, Beverly Mass. 32 20 
Saul Stickney, 2 50 
Dane street Church, « “ 23 42 
Cong’! Soc’y Manchester _- os 04 


Concert of Nk in Hammondjst Cong’l 


Church, 68 
First Cong | Soc’y, Auguste “ 18 00 
Lacies and Gentlcien’s Soc. First Parish 

Amherst, Mass, - - - 44 58 

.G. D. - - - - 1 50 
Rev. E. G. Swift, Chester Ct. - 2 00 
First Cong’ Soc’y Norwich Vt. - 700 
Rey, J. Miller, Harrisburg, Pa. - 5 a 
Cong’! Soc’y, Oxford Mass. 24 0 


Hollis Evan,Ch.& Soc.Framingham, Mss. 17 25 
Benev. Soc Mirst Uh, & Parish, Saco Me. 30.00 
Rev. Mr. Dowse’s Soc’y § Sherburn, Mass. 15 27 
Rey. Dr. Nelson's Soc’ y Leicester, = 
Brighton, 26) 58 
Harvard Church ‘& Soc’y, Bésokline as 


Cong’! Soc’y, Whitinsville, 40 67 
$2,342 88 

Legacies. 
Late Phebe Janes, of Pe dccsideton! Ct. 1b 00 


Sailor’s Home N. Y. 
Ladies’ Sea. i’. S., Groveland, Ms., 4 pr. 
Sheets, 18 pr. Pillow Cases, 1 Quilt, 
9 pr. Socks, value $16 55. 


Collections by Agent in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Friends in Chamborsburg, Pa. ~ $14 50 
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‘Books sold, = - Racor s 


Friends i in Hagerstown, Md. - - 14 50 
Cariisle, Pe - 9 00 

oa Gettysburg, 6 - - 7 
Pres. Ch., Harrisburg, ‘“ - - 27 45 
Meth. Epis.Ch, “ 3 - - 13 80 
Daniel Heve, Esq. Ee ot 2 Sa 2 50 
Two Friends in Nootka! - 2 00 
Rev. J. R. Agnew, Greencastle, - 100 
$92 00 


—— a) 
Acknowledgment of receipts, 


By Tue American BETHEL SocierTy, 
For the Quarter ending Oct 1st, 1850. 
Tuomas Farnuam, 'TREASURER. 


Albany, Bradford R. Wood, - - $10 00 
Albion, First Pres. church, - « - 40 
Aurora - - 22 
Barre, centre congregation, - - 8 
Bellville, N. J., friends, - - - 9 
Brighton Pres. church, balance, 3 
Byron Pres. ch. 15,00, Bap. ch. 5,60, 20 


Caryville Bap. chureh, - - 

hili balance, 
Dundee i - - - 

Dresden Union meeting, - - - 
Eddytown Prest. church, - - - 
Franklin, N. J. Sebastian Duncan, - 

friends, - - 

Greece, Bap. church, - - - 
“* Pres. iis S - - 
Hammondsport Pres. church, Ke os 
Havana Pres. church, balance, 
Hector Meth. Epis. church, - - 
Honesdale Pa. Pres. church, 
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- - 


. Meth. Epis. - - 
Livonia Prest. church, - - = 
Milo centre Meth. Epis. church, - 


“ 


Bap. 
Newbury Mass. Joseph Little bal. L.M 
Newburyport Mass. L. Noyes, - - 
‘« Miss. F B Bannister, 
New York, Wm. H Aspinwall, - 
bs James Prentice, - - 
< Stephen Paine, - 
New Brunswick, N. J. Rev. Dr.Janeway, 
“«_L. Kirkpatrick, 
= ‘Two friends, - 
Newburgh 2d Aso Ref, church, 
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Newark Pres. church, — - - 
#8 Meth. church, a Bae 
Ovid Meth. Epis. church, - 10 


Palmyra Pres. ch. 23,47, Bap. fis 6 78, 30 


Peach Orchard Fak ch, 4 
Parma, - a ESR “ - 8 
Riga, = SUNS TED. 
Rochester Hon. A “Gardiner, >) RS. 
‘* Thos. Parsons, oa - 2 
“ Timothy Chapman, - = @ 
Romulus Pres. church, - part, 5 
Spencerport Meth. church, ee 
Springport Pres. “ - ~ 5 
Sweden - - balance, 5 
Springfield, Mass. Dea. Merriam, = - 5 
Starkey Meth. Epis. church, - - 7% 
“ R, A. Hunt, for Testament, 1 
Troy first Pres. church, in path - 32 
Warsaw Pres. church, —- 12 
“  Congl, ch. 15 00, Bap. ch. 475, 19 


Webster Pres. church, balance, 5 
‘© Bap.church, = - nuk 
Westbrookfield Mass, ’Congl. church, 15 
Wheatland Bap. church, 25 
Wyoming Pres. ch. 16 35, Bap. ch. 19 As 36 
West Troy, individuals, 25 
Wethersfield, Ct. Serena - <= os 
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